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German roads will get you 
there - to the Palatinate 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yields 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, Muller- 
Thurgau, Scheurebe or 
Gewurztraminer. Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 
win® a Jways holds pride of 
'pta^e; generating 
Gemutlichkeitand good 
cheer. As at the annual Bad 
Durkheim Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market, the 
Deidesheim goat auction and 
the election of the German 
Wine Queen in Neustadt. Stay 
the night in wine-growing 
villages, taste the wines and 
become a connoisseur. 
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Visit Germany and let the Wine 
Route be your guide. 


1 Grapes on the vine 

2 Dorrenbach 

3 St Martin 

4 Deidesheim 

5 Wachenheim 
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Allies wait for Bonn to set 
ball rolling on missiles 


SftlJTT GARTER > 

•• '■ ., I • ” vV" 

B onn Defence Minister Manfred 
Worner said lie did not feel out on n 
limb at the Stavanger session of Nalo's 
1 4-uiciuher nuclear planning group. 

It was clear by the end of the pro- 
ceedings he would not gain approval of 
his plan for an intermediate -range mis- 
sile reduction agreement allowing both 
sides to retain a limited number of slmr- 
ter-range systems. 

But lie stuck to his guns, arguing that 
the really important allies — America, 
Britain and Italy — had yet to arrive at a 
final decision and France was entirely 
on his side. 

The Benelux countries were also will- 
ing to consider both the double zero op- 
tion and the retention of slioricr-raiige 
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sysffrhs by both sides. They insisted on 
the Bundeswchr’s Pershing la missiles 
being excluded from any agreement. 

Denmark, Norway and Spain are. in 
contrast, unreservedly in favour of the 
double zero option, preferring to disre- 
gard the Bundeswehr's Pcrshings. 

Portugal and Turkey huve so far com- 
mented only on the reduction of longer- 
range intermediate missiles, which is no 
longer disputed, while the Greek am- 
bassador has had nothing to say on eith- 
er aspect. 

Nato countries not yet committed to 
one option or the other are by no means 
hound to accept Herr Wdrncr's concept 
of equal ceilings — always assuming the 
Federal Republic decides in its favour. 

He may feci leading members of the 
alliance would not frustrate a clear deci- 
sion by Bonn, hut it was clear that their 
interests differed from Bonn's. 

All that Bonn knows for sure is that 
for Britain and France there is no ques- 
tion of either missile modernisation or 
any reduction in their own nuclear wea- 
pons. 


To this extent their support would 
have no bearing on the Federal Repub- 
lic. 

The Americans in contrast are afraid 
of difficulties with Congress over fin- 
ancing the Mat inning of replacement 
systems in Europe. 

If, however, they manage to have 
funds approved they plan a .substantial 
build-up of nuclear missile systems with 
ranges of less than 5l)(lkm. 

Herr Worner is less than enthusiastic 
about this idea because it would expose 
Germans in both pacts to special risk, 
which is why all Nato allies have shown 
understanding for his worries utul for 
the forthright terms in which he de- 
lended German interests. 

Vet it is doubtful whether that 
amounted to the solidarity of Bonn's al- 
lies to which Herr Worner now lays 
claim, arguing that the Federal Republic 
has always paid its dues. 

ll is likelier 1«» be mere eonsideialioa 

for a fcllow-Defcncc Minister who. like 
most of his counterparts, lias n hard 
time in his own government. 

If the Federal government could only 
arrive at a clear decision it would, or so 
Bonn is convinced, have key Nato allies 
on its side. But that will he a while yet. 

Basically, everyone is waiting for 


I n UliincUmd-Pnlulinulc, nil ihu bor- 
der with France. Christian Democrat 
Bernhard Vogel has retained power as 
premier, in Hamburg. Social Democrat 
Klaus von Dolmanyi remains as mayor. 

But in both Liintier the Christian 
Democrats lost votes. Their perform- 
ance in the Rhineland-Palalimite was 
one of their worst since the war. They 
have been forced into joining forces 
with the Free Democrats, whose show- 
ing was brilliant in both states. 

The Social Democrats also did well. 
In the Rfiincland-Palatinate they virtu- 
ally held their share of the vote — they 
could hardly have expected to do better. 

In Hamburg the SPD was unexpectedly 
successful in increasing its vote by 3.3 per- 
centage points. Pessimists had feared the 
city, one of the last Social Democratic 
strongholds, would be lost to the CDU. 

For the Christian Democrats their 
poor showing in Hamburg was particu- 
larly disappointing in that they lose 
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Disarmament was high on the agenda when Czech Foreign Minister Bohuslav 
Chnoupek (left) met Chancellor Kohl In Bonn. ii'iuiiu.swwsiimin) 


Bonn to decide and no country is pre- 
pared in come out of cover. 

The Federal Republic is pressed for 
time, alt hough Herr Worner would not 
agree for u moment. Yet even lie cannot 
imagine die mid-Juno Reykjavik gather- 
ing nl Nato Foreign Ministers tailing to 
achieve results. 

Britain's official view, as that of a 
leading Nato ally, is unlikely to be clear 
before the 1 I June general election. 

That will leave very little time before 
what may prove the crucial session in 
the Icelandic capital — always assuming 


CDU is hit but 
FDP gains 
in state polls 

their position as the largest parly in the 
assembly. The SPD now is. 

Hamburg now has a workable major- 
ity again: a Helmut Sehmidi-siyle coali- 
tion of Social and Free Democrats. 

This outcome may at first glance also 
have seemed confusing. The Free Democ- 
rats used to favour y coalition with the 
CDU. just like their national party. But 
they were not in the Hamburg assembly. 

Now they are. And the Social Democ- 
rats need their support. This only goes 
to show how independent and indis- 
pensable the FDP has become. 

The growth of the Greens seems to 
have tailed off. They were voted into the 


the Dutch arc not light in claiming that 
permanent representatives are expected 
to reach a decision at the North Atlantic 
Council session to he held at the be- 
ginning ol June. 

Basically *'t emu sc. I lerir Wilrwvr U-.u 
already resigned himself to the double 
zero option as long as the Huiidcsvvclir'.s 
Pershing la missiles are not affected 
(and may even he modernised). 

He secs this as die belter of two solu- 
tions, again assuming the Americans 
might be prepared to consider with- 
Contlnued on page 2 

Khiiicluinl-Pahiliiiaic state assembly for 
the first time, bin as fourth party, were 
out polled by the Free Democrats. 

In Main/, where the possibility was 
practically ruled out. the Greens hail 
said they would he prepared to join a 
coalition if asked. In Hamburu_d icy_ 
were not. Maybe this reject ion ist ap- 
proach will do the Greens more harm 
on balance than they imagine. 

There can be no doubt that the results 
were of national importance. It would, 
for instance, be wrong to assume that 
the SPD had emerged from its trough, 
while the CDU must stop to consider 
whether its policy in Bonn will continue 
to ciisuic it of majority support. 

The foreign policy clash between the 
CDU/CSU and the FDP certainly do- 
esn’t seem to have done the Free Dem- 
ocrats any harm, ft even looks as though 
voters were keen to reward the FDP for 
its stand against Chancellor Kohl. 

(Kftlncr SiHdi-Anzci^r. Cologne. 1 s Mnj 1 ms 7 j 


The Free Democrats have surged back into popularity in 
Land elections in Hamburg and Rhineland- Palatinate. But 
the Christian Democrats lost votes in both polls. Their per- 
formance in Rliineland-Pnlatinatc, where they lost their abso- 
lute majority, was one or their worst there since the war. They 
remain in power in coalition with the Free Democrats. In 
Hamburg, the Social Democrats, who had been hanging on 
since November with a minority government, beat ofT the 
CDU challenge and are now likely to form a coalition with the 
Free Democrats, who were not represented in the last assem- 
bly. The SPD increased its' vote by 3.3 percentage points and 


arithmetically is able to form a coalition with either the Free 
Democrats or the Greens. In Rhinelund-Palniinute, the 
Greens gained slightly — enough to pul (hem into the as- 
sembly for (lie first time. They will have six members. But 
they dropped 3.4 percentage points in Hamburg. Rcsulls.- 
HAMBURG: CDU 40.5 per cent, 49 seals (last election 
4 1.9 per cent, 54 scats); SPD 45, 55 (4 1.7, 53); Greens 7, 
8 (10.4, 13): FDP 6.6, 8 (4.8. 0); others 0.9, 0 (1.2, 0). 
RH1NELAND-PAL ATI NATE: CDU 45.1, 46 (51.9, 57); 
SPD 38.8, 4 1 (39.6, 431; Greens 5.9, 6 (4.5. 0); FDP 7.3, 7 
(3.5, 0); others 2.9, 0 (0.5, 0). 
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Cory’s high hurdle: hopes 
that cannot be fulfilled 


C niuzoii Aquino runs a risk, a.s unex- 
pectedly over whelming Philippine 
election winner, of captaining the team 
of tragic figures ol the century. 

The poorer 7b per cent of the 52 mil- 
lion Filipinos still place in her hopes 
mul wishes she cannot fulfil. 

Cory Aquino is hnili popular and an 
exception among her count ry’s rulers in 
the 40 years since independence. 

She is personally above suspicion of 
corruption or complaisance toward the 
so-called business community, unlike 
some of her closest associates. 

Some of her clan arc members of the 
klepiocrucy. and even if they cannot 
personally be bought they arc still de- 
termined to defend the interests of the 
proprietary classes. 

Her party campaigned as Lakas ng 
Bayun, or People’s Power, calling to 
mind the spontaneous popular move- 

Mitterrand goes 
to Berlin to 
make a point 

P resident Mitterrand of France has 
presented Berlin with the most im- 
pressive gift so far to mark its 750th an- 
niversary. 

■ Iv u - nut 

Victory Column which he handed over, 
no matter how import ant it may have 
been as a token of the consolidation of 
Franco-German friendship. 

The important feature was Mitterrand’s 
reaffirmation of guarantees for 1 he city at a 
meeting with Federal President Richnid 
von Weizsiicker in Sell loss Bellevue. 

The French have from the outset been 
punctiliously careful to ensure that all con- 
cerned chose to abide by the letter of the 
1 97 1 Four-Power Agreement on Berlin. 

French insistence on this point regu- 
larly annoyed the Russians. It has also 
more than once prevented all too eager 
Germans and the other Western Allies 
from adopting a less meticulous ap- 
proach to the difficult issues involved. 

President Mitterrand flew the French 
flag in Berlin less than a week after the 
Eastern attack in connection with al- 
leged breaches of the Agreement, cul- 
minating in Mayor Diepgen's invitation 
to visit East Berlin being withdrawn. 

His gesture is doubly important. He is 
the first Allied head of state to confer with 
the Federal President at his Berlin official 
residence. Queen Elizabeth and President 
Reagan will follow in his footsteps. 

M. Mitterrand also publicly under- 
scored the right of the people of Berlin 
to continue to develop their ties with the 
Federal Republic within the framework 
of fundamental Berlin status rights. 

Berlin is noi a city like any other; it 
depends on gestures of this kind. After 
the headaches caused by Herr Diep- 
gen'.s travel diplomacy President Mitter- 
rand's fundamental demonstration has 
added a new and festive note to (he 
city's anniversary celebrations. 

A city with such allies can view the 
future more easily despite division, the 
Wall and barbed -wire emplacements. 

Peter Philipps 
(Dll' Well. Hi inn. I 2 Mjy IV«7j 


men! that sent dictator Ferdinand Mar- 
cos packing in February iMXfi with the 
cordial hut not disinterested assistance 
o| parts of the armed forces. 

What happened on the streets of Ma- 
nila and most of the pruvinees was a 
peaceful revolutionary movement that 
first and foremost expected People’s 
Power to redistribute the nation's 
wealth. 

Tile slum -dwellers of Toiido. the su- 
gar-cane workers of Negros, the farm- 
hands of 13 regions and 72 provinces 
did not take to the streets full of hope 
and jubilation for the sake of the ab- 
stract principle of democracy. 

Yet the only redistribution of wealth 
so far apparent has been a redistribu- 
tion within the upper classes. 

Marcos cronies have in many cases 
been replaced by members of the Coju- 
angco clan, led commercially by a 
brother of Cory's. 

The Laurels, members of the Vice- 
President’s extended family, have 
staked their claim elsewhere. 

The 70 per cent of Filipinos who live 
below the statistical poverty line, 35 
million people, are us poor as ever. 

One group of the oligarchy was the 
winner of the February 1986 coup, an- 
other the loser. The people were left not 
with power but merely with hope, and 
they still associate it with Cory. 

The Lefr seems to have been routed 
even more convincingly than the more 
self-critical of its organisers had cx- 
pEcfEBV "" 

Some left-wingers were not expecting 
much to come of elections in any case. 
They feel an armed uprising will he in- 
evitable once popular illusions about an 
Aquino policy of major reform have 
been dispelled. 

Others, similarly expecting nothing 
good to come from Manila, arc relent- 
lessly fashioning social counter-struc- 
tures in the slums and in the country- 
side. 

There are varied transitions between 


South Africa’s 
whites vote 
to close ranks 

C hange or die was P. W. Botha's mes- 
sage to white South Africans some 
years ago. but the clear victory his Na- 
tional Parly won in the whites-only elec- 
tions has yet to show which it was n 
mandate for; change or death. 

Economic sanctions imposed by the 
United States and Western Europe — 
international punishment of the stub- 
born Boers — have had exactly the ef- 
fect Africa pundits were expecting. The 
whites have closed ranks. 

Gains by Andrics Treurnicht’s ex- 
treme right-wing Conservative Party in- 
dicate the direction South Africa might 
take if President Botha, with his present 
overwhelming majority, fails to reduce 
domestic violence and to resume a pro- 
cess that will gradually lead the blacks 
toward power-sharing. 

President Botha waged his election 
campaign with a promise to go ahead 
with reforms aimed at black power- 


llie.se g i mips and between them and 
grassroots Christian communities. 

The Communist Party, hampered by 
a built-in dogmatism dating hack to the 
pre-Gurhachuv era. here sees recruit- 
ment potential for revolution. 

Revolution is not just round the corn- 
er. hut ihe oligarchy’s policies could 
make it inevitable and the behaviour of 
the tinned forces could promote it. 

President Aquino's henchmen may 
have breathed a sigh of relief that the 
Opposition led by former Defence Min- 
ister Juan Police Emile was annihilated 
at the polls. 

Eli rile at tributes electoral defeat to 
vote- rigging, bill the war of words ought 
not to be taken more seriously than it is 
meant. 

What might happen is indicated by a 
feature of the elections', the fact that En- 
rile’s GAD, or Grand Alliance for Dem- 


ocracy, did far better in barracks than 
outside the military encampments. 

The next round of polarisation can be 
expected to occur between the Army 
and armed left-wing forces. 

As there is sure to be no land reform 
and no relief for the hardship of the ru- 
ral population, no easing of the pressure 
of the flight from the country to the cit- 
ies and serious social crisis will not be 
alleviated in the least, it is sure to be a 
harsh and relentless struggle. 

There is little President Aquino can 
do to change this even after her glorious 
victory at the polls. Her hands arc 
bound by the ries of interest hetwecii 
her political organisation and the small 
proprietary elite of landowners, indus- 
trialism and representatives of foreign 
investors. 

Despite her political integrity anil 
good will she scents sure to be cast for a 
role suspicious reminiscent of historic 
examples such as Alexander Korenski, 
the Russian Liberal, or — worse still — 
China's Chiang Kai-shek. 

After what clearly scents to have been 
a substantial electoral victory she lacks 
the equipment with which to sever these 

bonds - KttriGm ho 

(Frunlfunur RwiihirlMu. 14 Muy |yn7j 

sharing. His voters have given him a 
clear mandate to du so. 

Despite Mr Treurnicht’s warnings of 
a sellout of while interests the South Af- 
rican leader can no longer really afford 
to keep anxiously looking over his right 
shoulder to make sure his fellow-coun- 
trymen are with him. 

The time has come for the National 
Party, which has held power in Pretoria 
for an uninterrupted 39 years, has en- 
ough strength of its own to set aside opt- 
mnded views. 

A process ending with South Africa 
as a multiracial society on the basis of 
equal rights for all citizens will require 
painful sacrifices by the whites but, 
strength or not, it will in the long term 
be the only means of survival. 

That docs not mean that swift prog- 
ress as expected by Western countries is 
likely. Conditions in South Africa arc 
somewhat more complicated than is 
generally imagined in Europe. 

Even so, if President Botha refuses to 
budget after his impressive victory at 
the polls he will have banked once and 
for all on death rather than on change. 

It will then hardly matter how lung he 
can postpone the inevitable. 

H. -f). Schiele 

(Mannheimer Morgen. 8 May I VH7) 


Missiles 


Continued from page 1 

drawing their Pershing la nuclear** 
heads. 

I le consoles himself with the ih,,^ 
that withdrawal nl the Get man |» en i 
ings would be llu- real zero opt ir>n, mat 
ing it clear yet again that these i»i Ss jj ( 
which can only lie used with Us nu c j,., 
war Item Is. are pat I of the missile cuteci, 
ry about which the .superpowers arc C 
got ia t ing. 

This assessment tallies with his con. 
cepi of equal ceilings for slinncr-rao? 
intermediate missiles of between 
8d on each side, neatly including ih. 
German Pershings. 

Given this solution, the Q crm ., 
would prefer to avoid leaving stations 
only on German soil land-based missi'/es 
capable of knocking out sccond-unc 
targets. 

They might no longer be able to penetr- 
ate deep into Soviet territory, like 
Pershing 2. but they could well' strike* 
ond-wavc targets of an attacking army 
Neighbouring European count; 
where modernised Pershing Is might 
stationed are not keen on the idea Bel- 
gium's de Donnea said so at the Ministe- 
rial gathering, Holland’s van Dtketejia 
a Press conference. 

The Italians, whose country tajh 
geographically rank ns a suitable 
lion, arc out of action politically at pc- 
ent, and they could no longer hide lit. 
new systems away ul the southern tipv 
Sicily like their complement o! cruix 
missiles. 

These tricky diplomatic problem 
could be neatly sidestepped via ihc so- 
lution that now seems to be in the offing 
if the German Pershing Is were sim- 
ply excluded front any agreement a> 
most Naio countries envisage the quo*- 
timi of sharing them with several nwm- 
ber-eouiitries would no longer arise. 

A not her matter of at least equal im- 
portance would also be solved. ’Ih 
Germans set great store by being entr 
tied to modernise the Pershing 1: 
which is due to phased out in 1 ‘)o I . 

If the Soviet Union were in agree a 
to include them in an agreement diet 
could no longer be tiny foimal ohjecti' 
to 8°* n S ahead with development of & 
Pershing lb. 

If. in contrast, they lomu-d part of i 
potential lor which ceilings u vreagreei 
the question of n modernisation ban 
would surely arise. 

The Bonn delegation is definite 
convinced that if there was an as** 
mem replacement systems for the*:. ■ <? 
siles to be withdrawn some *»t 
would be sure to he subject to nujiferoi* 
sation bans agreed in talks. 

So even in the context nl German in- 
terests as outlined by Herr Worn t" 
there are signs that the double /cionp 
lion is on the cards, subject to tiled® - 
ditions mentioned above, to which'- 
Russians would merely have to agree. 
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T he C’DU in North Rhiiie-Weslpliul- 
iu hopes that its internal wrangling 
will end with the appoint tneni of Bonn 
Employment Minister Norhorl Bliiiu a.s 
chairman of the Ltuul party, the biggest 
branch in the country. 

The dispute lias ilaimigcd the party's 
image and lost it supporters in an im- 
portant pari of the country (hat includes 
the Ruhr basin. The outgoing chairman. 
Kurt Biedcnkopf. was not the man to 
unite it. Me has been criticised as being 
egocentric and aloof with a preference 
for using intellect when political tact 
was needed. 

The branch consists of two halves: 
North Rhine and Westphalia. They were 
merged in March last year. Leadership 
involves reconciling interests: West- 
phalians regard Rhinelanders as being 
crafty. Rhinelanders regard Westphal- 
ians a.s being slow and stubborn. 

Bliim is the kind of man muny would 
have preferred as leader immediately 
after the merger. 

It now looks like the end of the road 
for Uicdcnkopf, who was elected leader 
for want of a better alternative. 

The fact that Blum unwillingly takes 
over the biggest single CDU organisa- 
tion (257.0IK) members) and that Bonn 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl had to put 



pressure on him to accept does not 
weaken the new mood of optimism 
among officials in the region. 

Bliini may find that being a regional 
party chairman is not that bail after all. 
if he does well, he might even be chosen 
as the candidate for Premier in the 1990 
slate election. 

This would produce a campaign be- 
tween two evenly matched opponents: 


■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Minister sent in to sort 
out CDU branch quarrel 


regional CDU politicians Teel that the 
merger of the two old branches can only 
now begin in earnest. 

Professor Biedcnkopf, often criti- 
cised as egocentric and aloof by party- 
political friend and foe alike, was not 
the man to foster cooperation. 

His successor Blum is a kind of tri- 
bune of the people, a politician who has 
made a career for himself in and via the 
party. 

Bliim spreuds the rank-and-file wc- 
feeling in a way Biedcnkopf never 
could. Fie knows how to deal with in- 
trigues behind the scenes and is an ex- 
pert in negotiating compromises. 

Biedcnkopf, who became general-se- 
cretary of the CDU in the 1970s follow- 
ing a period as the head of a university 
and an industrial executive, lacked this 
background. 

He always attached greater import- 
ance to intellectual superiority than pol- 
itical trends. 

In this respect, lie has not learnt from 
experience since he became head or the 
CDU in Westphalia in 1977. 

Politically. Biedcnkopf has failed. 
The fact that the CDU, which owes a 
great deal to Biedcnkopf even if it is un- 
willing to admit it. may offer him a high- 
ly remunerated political post by way of 
compensation cannot alter this funda- 
mental realisation. 

In view of the .structure of the CDU in 
North Rhinc-Wcstphalia Biedcnkopf 
was doomed to failure. 

Leadership in this region not only in- 


volves reconciling the interests of the 
people from the Rhineland, whom the 
Westphalians regard as crafty, and the 
Westphalians, whom the people from 
the Rhineland regard as slow and stub- 
born. 

Considerable tact and sensitivity arc 
also needed when dealing with the con- 
flicts between the various interest 
groups in this influential party organisa- 
tion. 

Tilt- small businesses lobby, lltc in- 
dustry lobby, the CDU's social commit- 
tees and the women’s organisations all 
have to be included in the strategy of a 
regional party leader. 

Bliim. for example, may not find it all 
that easy to gel on with the- industry lob- 
by- 

Biedcnkopf, who was always on Ihc 
verge of over-estimating his abilities, 
made the mistake of misinterpreting his 
triumphant election as party chnirman 
last year as a personal vote of confid- 
ence and a breakthrough to greater poli- 
tical power. 

It now looks as if Biedenkopf was the 
only person not to realise that this dem- 
onstration of unity was primarily an at- 
tempt to pul the party back on iis feet 
after its extremely disappointing show- 
ing (36.5 per cent) in the Iasi election in 
North Rhinc-Westphalia. 

Rarely has a party chairman miscal- 
culated his chances so completely as 
Kurt Biedenkopf. 

While he was working mil a strategy 
to save his skin, developments in the 



The reluctant peacemaker . . . Nor- 
bert BlUm. (l’huiu: Pnly-l’revo 


party just passed him by. When the 
CDU’s parliamentary party in the North 
Rhine- Westphalia Landtag seriously be- 
gan “mutineer ing" against their chair- 
man on 5 May the chairman himself was 
at a birthday pariy. 

When, two days later, the decision 
was taken in Bonn to replace Bieden- 
kopf by Bliim the man at the centre of 
the controversy was on a flying visit to 
Bavaria. 

In retrospect, it is quite conceivable 
that the parliamentary party's vote 
against Biedenkopf would have been 
less clear bail Biedenkopf been in the 
room himself. 

The changing of the guard in the 
North Rhine-Westphalian CDU will not 
automatically resolve its problems. 

It does, however, give the party a new 
opportunity to get tilings straightened 
out. Karlei>tm Httlhuch 

(KhIikt SiiKfi-Ani'ticiT. t'nlinuu'. I i May J ‘*.s? j 


Bliim and the Social Democrat Premier, 
Johannes Rau. 

The 5(H) CDU delegates at the CDU 
conference in Essen can be expected to 
do everything to make sure Bliim gets a 
good start. 

Bliim, a man with a natural sense of 
humour and a vivid orator, has the 
personality to win support in this re- 
gion. 

He is highly respected as an author- 
ity on employment problems, a clear 
advantage in the crisis-prone Ruhr 
area. 

Biedenkopfs replacement by Bliim is 
a watershed in the party's history. Many 


K urt Biedenkopf has made it clear 
that he will not be handing over the 
chairmanship of the CDU in North 
Rhine- Westphalia of his own free will. 

The 57-year-old professor described 
the circumstances surrounding this set- 
hack to his political career by saying: “1 
have been reminded of my duty and 
.shall perform this duty in the interests 
of the party." 

There was an unmistakable touch of 
sarcasm in his voice when he replied to 
the question of whether there had been 
any pressure on hint: “I never feel that 1 
have been pressurised when reminded 
of my duties." 



Nothing more to be rivals about ... Kurt Biedenkopf (right), the outgoing North 
Rhlne-Westphalla chairman and his deputy, Dieter Piitzhofen, who Is also los- 


ing his post. 


(Phoio: Sven Simon} 


The fall of the 
conservative’s 
‘think tank’ 



By he didn't want to overdo the self- 
denial bit, so he added: “1 mean, I’m not 
exactly happy." 

The final act of the tragedy concerning 
the first party executive committee of the 
CDU’s North Rhine-Wcstphalia section 
was scheduled to take place at an execu- 
tive committee meeting in Neuss. 

Biedenkopf's deputy and rival, Dieter 
Putzhul'cn, continued his policy of pin- 
pricks up until the very end. 

Whereas CDU general-secretary, 
Heincr Geissler. and Biedenkopf re- 
mained resolutely silent following the 
executive committee meeting in the 
Bonn headquarters, Piitzhofen openly 
announced its outcome. 

He told journalists that Biedenkopf 
would no longer be running as a candid- 
ate for parly chairmanship in North 
Rhinc-Westphalia and that Norbert 
Bliim would be his successor. 

Yet (his was not the hour of triumph 
for Piitzhofen. As Ihc regional organisa- 
tion intends appointing a regional gen- 
eral— secretary in future he will lose his 
post as deputy party chai rman. 

An observer summed up the fate of 
the man often called "the Kennedy of the 
Lower Rhine" in a nutshell: “The price 


for the political murder of Biedcnkopf 
was suicide." A clear case of divided we 
slant!, uni let I wc fall. 

The fate of both politicians seemed 
sealed at the very latest by the demands 
for their resignation made by the CSU 
parliamentary party in the Diisseklorl 
l.tintltafion 5 May. 

The CDU headquarters in Bonn was 
also increasingly annoyed at the damage 
being done to the party image as a whole 
by the quarreling in North Rliinc-Wcst- 
plmlin. 

The fact that the crisis of leadership 
in this region was solved by the C'DUY 
party chairman and Bonn Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl is a particularly bitter 
blow for Biedcnkopf. 

Despite their cooperation at the top of 
the CDU in the 1 970s Kohl and Bieden- 
kopf arc known not to get on well. 

And of all people it was Kohl who has 
more or less ousted the man who was 
once regarded by many as a potential 
candidate for chancellorship himself. 

Biedenkopf already suffered a defeat 
against Kohl in 1983 when Kohl's man, 
Bernard Worms, was chosen to replace 
Biedenkopf as the CDU’s lending can- 
didate and opposition leader. 

Strangely enough, it was Kohl who 
paved the way for Biedenkopf’s accept- 
ance as the party’s business manager in 
1973. 

Biedenkopf soon gained a reputation 
as an astute and analytical thinker and 
was often described a.s the "think lank" 
of the CDU/CSU. 

His decision not to take on the post of 
husiness manager in 1977 was inter- 
preted as a clear preference Tor regional 
political activities. 

Michael Rac khans 
(Nurnbcrgcr Nachrichtcn. y Ma> 1 0H7 } 
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THE ARMED FORCES 


The man behind the image 
of the modern Bundeswehr 


V 


S ometimes (lie Bundeswehr has trou- 
hle choosing men and ideals to 
model itself on. 

Because of recent history, the choice 
is limited and therefore most outstand- 
ing men tend, rightly or wrongly, to he 
controversial. 

Not so Wolf Baudissin, 80. a ■'found- 
ing father" of the Bimdeswelir and a le- 
gend in his lifetime. 

Me coined the concept of the ''citizen 
in uniform," an approach to the armed 
forces that has gained acceptance niter 
initial difficulties. 

Yet not even General Baudissin 
won lil — one fancies — he prepared to 
soy whether it has prevailed once and 
for all. 

In 1951, when he was requested by 
the predecessor of (he Defence Ministry 
in Botin to draw tip ideas on what shape 
a new German army might take, there 
were no preconceived ideas and all op- 
tions were open. 

He did not jump at the prospect of 
planning a new model army, he says. So 
shortly after the total collapse of Ger- 
many and the Welinnaclii there had to 
he a fresh start: it couldn’t just be 
"rearm and get on with it." 

Starting from scratch was no easy 
tusk because the starting-point was a 
drastic change. Germany was divided. 
The new Bundeswehr, Germany’s first 
conscript army, was allied with the 
country’s wartime opponents. Nuclear 
■Jtti amows rewrote m ilitary textbooks. 

But l lie c'riiTwn s YK e Tra me of ml'iiU or 
mental outlook of an officer corps ac- 

All-male domain 
except for 
some doctors 

S hould women serve in the armed 
forces? This political evergreen has 
resurfaced with the go-ahead from Fed- 
eral Interior Minister Friedrich Zim- 
ntermann for women recruits to the 
Sundesgrenzschmz, or Federal Border 
Patrol. 

This move is bound to establish a prece- 
dent for the Bundeswehr, where at present 
only a handful of women — doctors in the 
medical corps — wear uniform. 

An initial 30 women Border Patrol 
recruits are to serve alongside the men 
on completing basic training — and they 
witt bear aims. 

That can hardly he reconciled with 
Basic Law, Article 1 2a of which says 
that women may “on no account bear 
arms" 

Bonn is clearly prepared to risk a 
constitutional appeal on this issue. 
Women recruits to the Bttiulesgrenz- 
schutz seem to be a test case. 

They are certainly a case of kite-fly- 
ing. If the kite is flown without objection 
and the Opposition docs not oppose it 
loo staunchly it can only be a matter of 
time before the Bundeswehr recruits 
women to make up numbers in the 
1 990s. 

A decision has yet to he reached on (he 
uniforms women members of the Buntfes- 
grenzscJunz arc to wear, hut that is clearly 
a mere detail. AoWe Hang 

(Sr ii 1 1 tarter Nuchnchlvn, A May I987j 


cusiuincil in discipline ami obeying or- 
ders. 

At a time when officers in Che ncwly- 
estiihlislied Bundeswehr were inevitably 
former Welt r mac In officers Bandissin's 
concept of "inner leadership" was 
bound to he seen ns left-wing, not to say 
revolutionary. 

There was no lack malevolent and at 
times downright silly misinterpretation 
of liis job. Laying the groundwork for a 
new type of soldier more attuned to the 
times has made slow headway, beset by 
obstruction. 

Baudissin’s military career was irre- 
proachable. He began in a crack infan- 
try regiment in Potsdam and was taken 
prisoner in 1943 by the British in North 
Africa ns n staff major under Rommel. 

After the wnr he served as a senior 
staff officer in the Bundeswehr and in 
Nnto. retiring in 1967 with the rank of 
lieutenant-general. 

Yet one cannot help feeling that he 
was sidelined or promoted out of harm's 
way nl various stages of his career as 
what, among other ranks, might he 
called n troublemaker. 

He was surely predestined to end his 
career as inspector-general of the Bun- 
deswehr yet he failed to do so. 

Inner leadership and citizen in un- 
iform are both concepts regnrdcd nowa- 
days as a matter of course. They have 
definitely made their mark on the Bun- 
deswehr — despite traditionalists. 

The serviceman “who is capable, by 
vi i t tic c 5 f <>rl 1 leal 'ttfidfr fst nndmg an d n vf- 
gilnnt conscience, of thinking for him- 
self. of sharing responsibility and of act- 
ing independently while obeying orders 
for reasons other ihtin pressure or fear 
of punishment" is no longer a mere fig- 
ment of the imagination. 

Yet it is in need of const ant renewal. 
What is the position now, 35 years since 
Baud issin first drew up the concept? 

It is, lie says, a concept nimed first 
and foremost at officers. One wonders 
how keen Bundeswehr officers are to 
spread the Baudissin message. 

Military activity is unthinkable with- 
out a political connotation, yet politics, 
widely seen in terms of party politics, is 
a topic dealt with sparingly and deli- 



Count Wolf Baudissin . . . architect 
Of an army. (Phoi»: Sven Simon) 

cately in the armed forces. One result is 
that old barriers have not been lifted. 
Officers who followed Baudissin’s ex- 
ample and joined trade unions to eli- 
minate longstanding mistrust of (he 
armed forces by the working class are 
still the exception. 

Soldiers have nonetheless increasing- 
ly come to regard their trade as a job 
like any other, due in part to the grow- 
ing technical complexity of arms and 
equipment. 

The purpose of an army in a constitu- 
tionally governed country is another 
mailer — one that is all too readily dis- 
regarded. 

Baudissin feels his concept of inner 
leadership is in jeopardy, with superficial 
routine, red tape and si tcclmocrsiiic out- 
look threatening to gain the upper hand. 

Eifcii so; as lie says, the Buitdcsuvlir has 
gained a place in society alongside the mil- 
ways and the postal service, the education- 
al system and the inland revenue. 

It has come to be seen sis pan of ev- 
cryilay life, which lie could hardly have 
anticipated when lie first formulated 
his concept. 

From 1968 he taught strategy at 
Hamhurg University. As director of its 
peace research institute lie success- 
fully dealt with arms control and peace 
preservation issues. 

His views hold authority and one 
can but hope they continue to do so 
despite his four score years. 

Claus Mar quart 
( Man nheimer Morgen. 8 May 1987) 


Widespread discussion planned 
for women-in-uniform idea 




i ■ •. - •_ - *i l * :/.j. . ^ \ n-. 

P arliamentary state secretary Agnes 
Hiirland-Biining of the Bonn Def- 
ence Ministry says the Bundeswehr is to 
try out women in uniform from 1990. 

On her first tour of the forces, which 
look her to 21 Anti-Aircraft Missile 
Sqn in Datlcln. she said she had suggest- 
ed the idea to Defence Minister Wdrner. 

Frau Hiirland is a Christian Democ- 
rat. Her suggestion came under prompt 
fire from the Social Democrats, who 
warned against any further militarisa- 
tion of society on the pretext of equal 
rights and opportunities. 

She said she felt sure there were 
women who would like to serve, with 


equal rights, in one branch or another of 
the armed forces. 

Women should wear uniform and 
have the same promotion prospects as 
men. But, in keeping with Basic Law, 
the 1949 Bonn constitution, they 
should not have to bear arms. 

Frau Hiirland is keen to discuss the 
proposal with women’s associations, 
churches and trade unions and to find 
out more about conditions in other 
countries, bearing in mind that women 
serve in most armies. 

The Bundeswehr has a mere 80 wom- 
en in uniform. They arc doctors in the 
medical corps. 

The German army has fewer women 
in uniform than any other Nuto country. 
Between them the Nato countries have 
over 250,000 women in uniform. 

iip a 

(Frankfurter Ncue Prcsse. 2 Mh> 1 987) 


Conscientious 
objection 
wins support 

T he Human Rights l , otninissici|, j B 
Geneva is the first UN body tu a d. 
vncnie acknowledging the righi in rc . 
fuse military service. 

It has approved a resolution cnlliov 
on states to recognise eo use ion lions oh. 
jection as a bona tide exercise of fr 
l ight in freedom of opinion, cnnscicnw 
and belief. 

This right is part ol the UN General 
Declaration on Human Rights and 
International Convention tin Civil atm 
Political Rights. 

The 10 March Geneva resulmton « 
mainly the result of years ofelfonbi 
non-government organism it ms to have 
conscientious objection to military wr- 
vice recognised as a human right. 

In 1978 the UN General AssemH 
recognised the right of all to refuse: 
serve in military and police units de- 
ployed to uphold apartheid. 

Subsequent efforts to have ibisreso- 
lution extended have been styiwwAty 
the East Bloc ami a number ol dc'cbp- 
ing countries. 

Progress was made when Ashy 
Eicle and Chama Muhanga-Chipu:' 
submitted their report, commissionii 
by the LIN organisation in 1981. 

The two peace experts recoininenJcil 
legal recognition of the right to refu* 
military service on grounds of consci- 
ence and the establishment of mi altcrn- 


DurraniB* auoqi mo* 
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alive to military service for conscien- 
tious objectors. 

Fids alternative, they suggest, should 
include social wmk ami work tor peace, 
development and international under* 
standing. 

The Human Rights Commission trail 
up these recommendations and in if- 
Geneva resolution called on govern 
ments "to adopt measures aimed atev 
emption from military sc i nee ,»n ihe ba- 
sis of a genuine refusal to bear arms on 
grounds of conscience.” 

Countries with gcnerul conscript"'" 
are advised to set up various forms d 
alternative service that can be red 
cilcd with the reasons lor conscicntiy. ' 
objection. Objectors ought mil to bc/ir 
prisoned. 

The surprise vote in favour of th' s 
resolution was a result of abstention b ) 
the socialist countries, with only baq 
and Mozambique voting against it. 

The resolution cun be seen as a ntib* 
tone toward international recognition^ 
the right to refuse military service. But" 
could still be a while before a sinnl» r 
resolution is approved by tile UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The- UN Secretary-General will fir'' 1 
draw up a report based mi eommenu 
made by mcnihcr-coumrics. I his rcp»it 
will he submitted to the Human Ril? hn 
Commission, which is to consider h* r ' 
thcr measures at its next session. 

Yet the resolution shows there b 1 
trend toward recognition of coflscK - n‘ 
tious objection. It is a sign of hope fo* 
objectors in about -tit countries wi ,t: 
general conscription where eon seif 
tious objection is not recognised. 

(itlili'l tiniiii'H dM 
(I>-.-uiwIk-« AIL ciih* i n>.-% 
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THE BARBIE TRIAL 


Maitre Verges and the 
case within the case 


K laus Barbie's lawyer, Jacques Verges, 
intends giving his fellow Frenchmen a 
lesson in history. 

Which members of the French Resist- 
ance helped the Nazis? How is it that 
Barbie can be tried but nor Frenchmen 
for atrocities during the Algerian war? 
These arc part of Verges’ line of attack. 

It is not likely to be popular. Most of 
France is not too keen on Verges’ kind 
of historical tuition. 

Most just want the Butcher of Lyons 
to be sentenced to life imprisonment or 
death. That, at any rate, is what 72 per 
cent of respondents in a French opinion 
poll said they wanted. 

Their interest centres on the verdict, 
not on the legal details, and certainly 
not on the background information. 

Yet it is precisely this information on 
which Maitre Verges wishes to focus his 
history lesson. 

He wants to hold up a mirror to his 
fellow citizens and force them to accept 
that “the banality of evil’’ (Hannah 
Arendt) is not a specifically German 
phenomenon. 

Verges’ aim is not to cleanse the for- 
mer SS member Klaus Barbie, who was 
already sentenced for his war crimes in 
the 1950s. of guilt. This is not possible 
anyway. 

His aim is to try and stop his fellow 
Frenchmen living a lie. However, a col- 
lective loss of memory and the legends 
which have stabilised the self-confid- 


ence of post-war France are stubborn 
opponents. 

Serge Klarsfcld, the lawyer who as 
joint plaintiff represents the interests of 
the surviving dependants of deponed 
Jewish children, is aware of all this. 

In December 1980, long before Bar- 
bie’s extradition to France, he told the 
West German weekly magazine Der 
Spiegel about a fellow Frenchman who 
claimed to have seen "how the Germans 
locked up the Jews in the Velodrome 
d’Hiver (in Paris) and how the Nazis 
threw Jewish children on to lorries." 

Klarsfcld had to correct the man’s de- 
scription: “That’s something you could 
not have seen, since they were no Ger- 
mans there." 

The occupying forces were able to 
leave this kind of dirty work up to 
French helpers. 

Most people, however, have banished 
such thoughts from their minds. 

The defence counsel in the case of 
Resistance leader Jean Moulin came ac- 
ross similar gaps in the memories of wit- 
nesses. 

When news came that Barbie would 
be extradited the press speculated that 
it would now be possible to clarify why 
the leader of the French Resistance 
movement, Jean Moulin, was betrayed 
to the Germans. 

Although he was a Communist, Mou- 
lin is one of the many national heroes in 
the Pantheon. 
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In tlu.- meantime, however, not every- 
one in France is interested in the divulg- 
ence of this secret by Barbie. 

Was Muulin betrayed by members of 
the Resistance who feared that such a 
dominating figure might make the left 
the leading force in post-war France? 

Frenchmen who arrested Jews and 
brought them to the trains bound for the 
extermination camps; Frenchmen who 
betrayed the lender of the Resistance, 
now a national hero — all this does not 
fit in with the carefully fostered legend 
of a united nation which stood up 
against the German occupying forces 
despite ideological and political differ- 
ences. 

Even this is not enough for Verges, 
who cannot understand why an aged 
Nazi has to stand trial for crimes against 
humanity, whereas the atrocities com- 
mitted by Frenchmen during the Algeri- 
an war are left unpuni shed. 

As Jtirg Altwegg writes this may 
sound like “macabre logic”. Yet the 
question is justified: is a double stand- 
ard being operated? 

After nil, the principles laid down in 
the Nuremberg war crime trials also ap- 
ply to France. 

To avoid any misunderstandings, this 
is not an attempt to pave the way for a 
relativisation of Nazi crimes. 

However, if the Barbie trial is to serve 
a purpose other than that of n belated 
atonement it must be made clear that 
the values of law and democracy, hu- 
manity and tolerance are also threat- 
ened today. 

During the Eichmann trial Hannah 
Arendt was "amazed at the obvious 
shallowness of the perpetrator, which 
made it impossible to trace the undeni- 
ably evil nature of his deeds back to any 
deeper roots or motives.” 

In bur opinimi. ilminj.hlli-sMitfss mu.1 

not stupidity was the key to Eichmann'.s 
crimes. 

Such “lack of thought" can be dis- 
covered wherever crimes are committed 
against humanity. 

Barbie, for example, was asked by a 
reporter several years ago whether he 
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had any sense of remorse. "Why should 
I feel remorse? Everyone kills in a wnr 
. . he replied. 

Under French law there is a 20-year 
limit for prosecuting war crimes, but no 
such limit for crimes against humanity. 

For this reason the examining ma- 
gistrate at the Lyons trial, Christian 
Riss, has had to keep the list of charges 
against Barbie on a low flame. 

Barbie cannot be tried in Lyons for 
Moulin's death or for the murder of 
4,300 Resistance fighters. 

Compulsory deportation, however, 
which Barbie is accused of having orga- 
nised, is a crime against humanity ac- 
cording to the principles laid down in 
Nuremberg. 

The case, therefore, would seem to be 
clear. Investigators, however, needed 
four years to draw up a list of char- 
ges. 

The idea of turning the whole affair 
into a kind of French Eichmann trial 
was dropped. The circumstances of this 
case are too complicated. 

Even if the court were to heed the 
advice of the- politicians and make Nazi 
ideology and not just Barbie himself 
the focus of the trial, collaboration and 
the deeply-rooted anti-semitism of the 
3. Republic, which made it easier for 
people like Barbie to perpetrate their 
Continued on page 6 


'Everyone kills In war'. . . Klaus Barbie. 

(Photo: <l|>») 

No illusions 
about verdict 


WESTDEUTSCHE 

ALLGEJHEINE 


T he tempting thought on looking at 
Klaus Barbie is that .something is 
wrong. How could this frail, watery- 
cyed old man on trial in Lyons possibly 
have been a brutal Gestapo officer? 

The temptation is to think tit til he 
turned over a new leaf in the decades af- 
ter the war. But these nrc false impres- 
sions. Barbie did not change his views. 

tie dimply mok -.uKvmisi^v i«f iho confu- 
sion of the post-war ami "Cold War" 
years. 

After things got too hot in Germany 
in the wake of French investigations in- 
to war crimes, the Americans helped 
Barbie anil It is family travel to .South 
America. 

Memories of the various stages in 
Barbie’s life have led to uneasy feelings 
in ninny countries about what he inigln 
say during the trial. 

St' me people would prefer to see the 
former SS man in a grave rather than 
behind a bullet-proof glass panel in a 
Lyons court room. 

There is nlrcndy si great deal of .talk 
about the strategics of Barbie’s lawyer. 
Jacques Verges, about his skills and div- 
ersionary tactics. 

This should not, however, blind the 
public to the fact that Barbie, who is still 
mentally alert, pulls the strings. He is di- 
recting Verges, not the other way round. 

Barbie will do all he can to expose the 
extent nf collaboration with the Ger- 
mans. 

With the help of his lawyer he will 
sow the seeds of discord among the 
French population and try to demonstr- 
ate how collaborators made is easy for 
him to track down members of the Re- 
sistance, whom he regarded as terror- 
ists. 

It was Barbie’s idea to mention the at- 
rocities committed by the French in Al- 
geria and raise the question as to when 
these crimes will be prosecuted. 

Klaus Barbie is the diabolic prota- 
gonist in Lyons. He is fortunate to have, 
in Verges, a brilliant lawyer who prob- 
ably has his own reasons for hating so- 
ciety. 

Nevertheless, Barbie should not have 
any illusions about the probable verdict. 

Emil Balt e 

(Wcsideuische Allgemcinc, Essen. 1 1 May 
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THE WORKFORCE 


Coming to terms with the change from a 
manufacturing to a service society 


S ince Jacques Fn urns lie’s famous 
book The Great Hope of the 2.0th 
Century, written in the late 1940s, we 
have all known where we arc heading; 
toward a service society. 

The trend has consistently borne out 
ihe French thinker's forecast. 

Just as structures evolved front the 
primary production sector, agriculture 
or mining, to industrial production and, 
with it, to the secondary sector, the net 
product has shifted over the past 30 
years townrd the tertiary, or service sec- 
tor. 

The mechanism that lies behind this 
trend is straightforward. Progress in 
production techniques that can, in a 
word, he described as rationalisation 
have, fortunately, had two complemen- 
tary effects. 

First, increasing automation has 
made it possible to manufacture more 
and mure goods with less and less hu- 
man labour. 

This growth in productivity has en- 
sured that industrial goods have, occa- 
sionally in absolute and invariably in 
relative terms, grown less expensive. 

That leads in turn to n steady reduc- 
tion in the proportion of earnings re- 
quired to arrive at a specific standard of 
living in consumer goods terms. 

Conversely, more money is available 
to be spent on other goods or sendees — 
especially the latter. 

This is the fact that has led to a way 
UUlive a m«ngB4n«uu- An- demand^for- 
services in the past 20 to 30 years, 
which in turn has saved us from an in- 
conceivable level of unemployment. 

Just as industry took up labour re- 
leased from agriculture, the various ser- 
vice trades, in the public and private 
sectors, have ahsorbed much of the la- 
bour made redundant in manufacturing 
industry. 

This structural change, which has tak- 
en place in accordance with the laws of 
the market place, with neither influence 
nor control from the stale, is impressive 
by vbtue of its sheer. size. 

In I960 agriculture and forestry still 
accounted for 5.8 and manufacturing 
industry for 53.2 per cent of GNP, as 
against the service sector’s 40.9 per 
cent. 

Twenty-five years later the ratio has 
changed us follows: agriculture and for- 
estry 1.7, manufacturing industry 42.2 
and the tertiary sector 56.1 percent. 

These changes are reflected in em- 
ployment statistics. In 1960 (he service 
trades accounted for 38 per cent of the 
work force. By 1985 the figure had in- 
creased to 53.6 per cent. 

There have been corresponding dec- 
lines in the other categories: from 13.7 
to 5.4 percent in agriculture and foresi- 

Contlnued from page 6 

bloody crimes, would still be discus- 
sed. 

This does not exonerate the Germans 
and should not lead to the "clandestine 
pleasure" one Paris newspaper claims 
some Germans will derive from the 
case. 

The French daily Le Matin described 
the unpleasant truth which France must 
face as follows: "The executioner's as- 
sistants are also executioners." 

Wolfgang Schmieg 

t Niirnbcrgcr Nachrichicn, 1 1 May J9H7) 
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ry and from 47.9 to 41 per cent in 
manufacturing industry. 

This revolutionary change has by no 
means come to an end. Rationalisation 
in industry continues to “save” labour, 
which results in redundancies wherever 
there is no correspondinggrowth. 

This being so, it seems reasonable to 
assume that one of the reasons for the 
ongoing high level of unemployment in 
the Federal Republic is a rate of change 
to the service sector that is loo slow. 

This line of argument cannot be dis- 
missed out of hand inasmuch as new 
jobs created in the United States in re- 
cent years have, for the most part, been 
created in the tertiary sector. 

The way in which they have been 
created need not necessarily be an ex- 
ample for us 10 follow. Most of the new 
jobs are poorly paid and had to be taken 
on in many cases by* much more highly- 
skilled men so they could make ends 
meet. 

Yet the trend still clearly indicates 
where, now and in future, employment 
opportunities are to be sought. 

Much the same can be said of the 
Federal Republic, except that many 
legislative and wage agreement provi- 
«ionaHmaka..ilijllfEicuU.to'maet- tha de- 
mand for services. 

As a result, demand is unable to de- 


velop and jobs arc lost (or fail, in the fi- 
nal analysis, to be created). 

One of numerous instances is the per- 
sistent refusal by German trade unions, 
in the current wage talks round, even to 
consider late opening one day a week or 
Saturday morning opening of banks. 

No-one expects bank staff to work 
more or longer, whereas refusal to con- 
sider the idea prevents the creation of n 
substantial number of bndly-ncedcd 
part-time jobs that would enable the 
banks to extend their opening hours. 

Much the same is true of the entire 
retail trade. What, for that matter, are 


wc to ntnke of Bonn amending ^ 
opening hours legislation to make just 
slight improvement, whereupon a 
L ander, especially Bavaria, with iu ^ 
tical leaders' pretensions to mar ,' 
economy views, imposes ud min isiraft 
bans on longer opening hours at irafl;' 
junctions'.’ f 

"Wc aren't available to provide liaoi 
ing services when our clients have tf* 
time," Deutsche Bank's Alfred Hen 
hausen recently noted. 

That is indeed a most misaii.sfacion 
state of affairs. 

The absurdities to which strict retj. 
mentation can lead are seen ai 
filling stations with late opening houii 
that stock a range of goods little shon 
of a department store's. These airs 
items, ranging from schnapps io\>- 
corded cassettes, earn them more m 
ney than the motor fuel they xeUinifc 
forecourt. 

Helmut Muiei -Muiu thin 
(SuddL'iKschc Zfilung, Munich, v May W&jj 


Shop closing times 

Spain 


Belgium 
On Fridays 
until 21“ 





Sweden 



Britain- 
On Fridays 
until 21“ 


Once a week 

or 22” 

Germany I 
Until 22" In 

certain area* 

* An hour lalnr In taurlai arias 




Austria 


.© 


Holland 
Until 21“ on 
Thurs or Fri 


France 


W\ Norway 
Until lt ,J 1 
on Fridays 

Denmark 

+ 8 hours 
a weak 


Striking bank workers demolish 
their placid reputation 

B ank workers are involved in an in- evening or to opening on Saturdi 
dustrial disDute the like of which mnrninpc Rut thou want n K!n#i!. 


B ank workers are involved in an in- 
dustrial dispute the like of which 
hasn't been seen since the Federal Re- 
public was founded nearly 40 years ago. 

Trade unions and other observers 
have been amazed by the sight of bank- 
ers, including managers and non-union 
employees, taking to the streets is an as- 
tounding display of feeling from a nor- 
mally placid section of the workforce. 

Lorenz Schwegler, chief wage nego- 
tiator of HBV. the bank and insurance 
workers’ union, says: “There is more ac- 
tion among bank staff than at any time 
since Oppenheim started banking in 
Cologne 200 years ago.” 

After four rounds oF talks pay negoti- 
ations broke down on 23 April in an 
udd manner, with no mention even be- 
ing made of wages 

Instead of talking about wage percen- 
tages the two sides crossed swords over 
flexi-time and Saturday opening ar- 
rangements. 

Yet unlike the wage agreement, which 
has expired, the framework agreement 
covering details of this kind has neither 
expired nor been served noticed by 
either side. 

The trade union accuses the employ- 
ers of being to blame for the failure of 
wage talks by insisting that wage in- 
creases can only be considered in return 
for greater flexibility. 

The unions are prepared to discuss 
working hours. They are not categori- 
cally opposed to working longer in the 


evening or to opening on Saturdny 
mornings. But they want n binding 
framework wage agreement. 

"Otherwise," Herr Schwegler says, 
“wage talks will end up being a junk 
shop for welfare provisions, with more 
money only being paid if the family sil- 
ver of welfare provisions is traded in." 

The union feels strong enough to con- 
sider industrial action. This time, unlike 
past occasions, the united front of HBV 
and the white-collar union, DAG, seems 
unlikely to come apart at the seams. 

In the past the banks have often tirsi 




Mr 

EN 


come to terms with the DAG, leaving 
the HBV and its demands high and dry. 

There is a special reason why bank 
staff feel more self-confident. “The 
banks," Herr Schwegler says, “can be 
hurt by strike action. The new technolo- 
gies provide unprecedented new oppor- 
tunities." 

A warning strike at Dresdner Bank 


delayed the entire morning's buxine?' 
by an entire hour. Automatic telling ma- 
chines ami terminals that print mil haul 
statements ean only work when the 
computer is operational. 

IT computer staff down tools bank 
clerks have to go buck to longhand. 

Computer centres are the nerve 
and neuralgic - centres ,,f moi/ern 
highly-automated banking, l.ueh lead- 
ing bank employs only too - 1 staff af 
its computer centre. 

About 50 of them keep the compute 
operational, und an above-average f' 
portion of them are union members. r 
Only 55.00(1 o| 380,000 (■ croat 
bank .staff are union members, so the 
union makes a virtue out *4 necessity 
and concentrates on selected strikes al 
varying points ol organisation. 

HBV feels the hank dispute is a new 
departure in wage talks, the first 
industrial action has ever been undti - 
taken solely with salaried staffs 

Union officials arc iloiihitul whetto’ 
hank stafls' mobilisation will be nw^ 
than a flash in the pan. 

It sees the issues at stake this year 3* 
the reason why staff are so incensed 
Working late and at weekends worrid 
them, as docs the intransigent stand tab 
en by their employers. 

Lorenz Schwegler feels almost graJf 
ful to his opposite numbers, suggests! 


put the message across most pointedly, that the employers’ spokesman should 
Industrial action at the bank’s central be made an honorary life member of lt‘ 

Pnm iMdAf ko/1 ■ m J 


computer had repercussions on every 
branch in the country. 

The computer operators worked to 
rule and customers soon noticed the ef- 
fect. 

By starting late the computer staff 


union. 

"He has done more to mobilise unio* 
support among bank stuff than 1 lw rt 
managed in eight years," he says. 

MUhuel Heller ^ 

(SiuilgiiriL-r Sadim-hu-n, ? M a Y 
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Europe’s agriculture policy 
bears out oil-slick theory 


die# welt 

I iiHUU|r^. Il> Bil WHiivn 


T he grand old man of liberal econ- 
omic theory, Friedrich August von 
Hayek, devised his oil slick theory be- 
fore the European agricultural market 
was founded. 

Many felt at the time that his theory, 
which is that subsidies, regimentation 
and production restraint once begun 
spread inexorably like an oil slick in wa- 
ter, was loo mechanistic. 

But Europe's common agricultural 
policy fully bears it out. 

In March, for instance, European 
Community Agriculture Ministers 
agreed on an “extensificnlion supple- 
ment" for cereal acreage — a bonus for 
farmers who are prepared to stop grow- 
ing surplus grain. 

The aim is to curb surplus production 
on a voluntary basis. The European 
Community is to foot 25 per cent of the 
bill, with member-countries individually 
meeting the remainder of the cost. 

It stands to reason that output will 
only decline if: a) one farmer decides to 
stop growing crops and b) another do- 
esn't grow more and lake his place. 

Otherwise the whole idea would be a 
waste of time and money, always assum- 
ing a heavy outlay on the scheme in the 


Federal Republic. Yet no-one scents t«» 
have wondered whether the idea might 
backfire. Instead, Bonn Agriculture 
Minister Ignaz Kiechle advocates na- 
tional cereal quoins. 

He duesn’t propose to dictate to 
farmers how much grain they are to har- 
vest (milk production is already regi- 
mented in this way). 

But what about allocation? What is to 
be done about farmers who overpro- 
duce, resulting in national quotas being 
overfulfilled? 

This question does not, for the lime 
being, need to be answered. The other 
European Community countries hnve 
given this German proposal the thumbs- 
down. 

Thai doesn't mean everything is in or- 
der, of course. Cereal production must 
be curbed if an entire year's harvest is 
not to be stored unsold in Europe by the 
early 1990s. 

But how: by government intervention 
or by restoring the regulative function 
of prices? 

In much of the Community, especial- 
ly at the European Commission in Brus- 
sels, a reappraisal has begun as funds 
have run low. 

In Brussels preference is given, at 
least in principle, to an approach that is 
dismissed in the Federal Republic as 
price pressure. 

Guaranteed farm prices are to lake 
market conditions more into account, in 
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surplus sectors. such as cereals, prices 
are mil in be increased; in some cases 
they are even to be cut. 

Thai would be sure to reduce produc- 
tion. It would also cut the cost of admin- 
istering .surpluses. 

Hardship is to bo offset by direct 
earnings bonuses that don’t encourage 
farmers to boost production. 

These bonuses arc what ought m he 
discussed. Herr Kiechle has no objec- 
tion to bonuses; he has boosted them 
substantially in the Federal Republic. 
Bui lie feels they must not be allowed to 
take i he place of prices policy. 

He would prefer to resort to econom- 
ic regimentation, curbing output by 
controls to a level corresponding to 
Community consumption. 

That, assuming anything ever came of 
it, would lead to Europe bowing out of 
world markets. 

The Community would no longer 
need to subsidise exports and farm sur- 
pluses would no longer need to he sold 
abroad at rock-bottom prices. 

Thai would reduce the potential for 
conflict with the United Slates, but it 
would also rule out ihe European Com- 
munity as an export market for others, 
which others don’t view kindly. 

That, they argue, can surely not be 
the European Community’s contribu- 
tion toward the next round of interna- 
tional trade liberalisation. 

The international trade policy debate 
has taken n different turn. Gradual 
progress toward freer markets is 
planned, coupled with direct earnings 
bonuses. 

The United States, which is strongly 
in favour of this approach, is not pre- 
pared to step up subsidies nny further. 
America has also made it clear that it is 
determined to take up the challenge. 

Besides, the Third World needs ex- 
port markets if it is to earn foreign ex- 
change to fund its debts. 

Third World countries have come to 
realise that Ihe New International Econ- 
omic Order, based on a system of con- 
trols, would do them more harm than 
good. This is a point that deserves not to 
be forgotten. Htins-Jiirgen Muhnke 

(I )iu Well. Il.win, 7 May l‘iH7j 

Brussels ploy 
only a fig-leaf 

E uropean Community Finance Min- 
isters, faced with the prospect of a 
further budget deficit, heard what the 
European Commission had to suggest ill 
Brussels then went away without taking 
any decisions of note. 

The threat of insolvency has been 
averted by abolishing prepayment of ag- 
ricultural expenditure and replacing it 
with a system of refunds. 

But this ploy cannot hide the fact that 
the Twelve are still spending much more 
than they earn. 

Understandably the Commission is 
thinking foremost about higher revenue 
of its own. 

Bui that cannot be the right ap- 
proach. As long as spending continues 
to increase unabated, as long as Agri- 
culture Ministers continue to agree on 
exaggeratedly high farm price guaran- 
tees and as long as the Commission con- 
tinues to propose doubling the structu- 
ral fund there can be no question of pro- 
viding more cash. 

That is a point Bonn would do well to 
bear in mind even if, in deference to 
farmers, it might not be averse to in- 
creasing Community funding. 

(Frankfurter AllgcmcincZcilung 
Kir Deutschland, 13 May |VS7) 


OECD acts on 
farm surpluses 


Nordwest 
wZeitung ^ 


T he 24 Western industrial tnember- 
conmries of the Organisation lor 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) have agreed on a con- 
certed cutback of international agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

At the Paris session of the OECD 
Council of Ministers this target wax en- 
dorsed, subject to a "gradual and coord- 
inated reducion in support for agricul- 
tural production and all other suitable 
means." 

The OECD countries have undertak- 
en to dispense with any further increase 
in existing farm subsidies and measures 
with n protectionist effect pending 
agreement at the current Gatt trade 
talks round. 

Spokesmen for the United States, 
which championed agreement on these 
terms, said it was a breakthrough and a 
historic juncture for freer agricultural 
markets. 

America was keen in persuade the 
OECD to agree in scrap product ion-re- 
laicd farm subsidies and replace them 
with straight payments to farmers. 

Bonn insisted oil a flexible approach 
to reducing surplus output. 

The German delegation, led by Econ- 
omic Affairs Minister Martin Uangc- 
mann, chairman of the OECD Council 
of Ministers, succeeded in persuading 
the others to agree to "appropriate” 

ruihwr ilum “inevu using.'' vtircel me nine 
subsidies paid to farmers. 

In this Ihe Federal Republic was 
bucked by n majority of European Com- 
munity countries, according to mem- 
bers of the German delegation. 

They felt that wlun mattered most 
was to jointly set about achieving (lie 
target of a permanent reduction in hum 
surpluses. 

The methods employed might vary -- 
and should be allowed to do so — in 
keeping with structural dilferenees be- 
tween countries. 

The German delegation had no ob- 
jection to phasing out the polity ot 
guaranteed prices for specific farm pro- 
duce but was not prepared to forgo the 
option of influencing output by means 
of quotas, incentives to slop growing 
crops and provisions for early retire- 
ment. 

The Council session eased pressuic 
on the Federal Republic, especially by 
the United States, to give the German 
economy □ boost. 

The Bonn delegation pointed out that 
part of the 1 988 tax cuts package was to 
be brought forward. The communique 
noted Germany’s further readiness to 
adjust economic policy “flexibly with re- 
gard to timing and measures undertak- 
en" if targets were not achieved. 

US Treasury Secretary James Baker 
was satisfied with the result of the Paris 
talks. 

Stabilisation of the dollar exchange 
rate and implementation of undertak- 
ings previously made in this connection 
were, he said, indispensable. The 1988 
US budget deficit was to be reduced by 
a further S2Qbn. 

He expected economic growth in the 
OECD countries to increase to between 
2.5 and 3 per cent again, especially as 
Japan had agreed to a further fiscal re- 
form package. rf/wAW 

{NnrdwcslZciiung, Oldenburg, 14 May iyx7| 
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■ CONSUMER AFFAIRS 

Officials keep 
quiet about 
rotten eggs 

STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 


C onsumers have reacted to news 
about rollon eggs being used in 
make noodles and other pasta-type 
products by boycotting them. 

The information has not officially 
been made public. The German firms 
have not been named so that all makers 
are being hit by the boycott. 

The Baden-Wiirtteinberg Land 
Health Ministry knew at the beginning 
of April that a Belgian firm called 
Bclovo was sending rotten liquid egg to 
four German noodle makers. But it 
look a month before the news emerged. 

The Minister, Barbara Schafer, a 
Christian Democrat, said in a state- 
ment justifying the decision not to 
name names, that companies must be 
protected just as much as consumers. 

Thai is not only putting the cart be- 
fore ihe horse. It has also badly shaken 
people's trust in government. Mom 
consumers tend to presume that food- 
stuff producers act responsibly and 
that Health Ministry official mnke sure 
the law is observed. 

To say thnt this case is a disnppoint- 

"" mcnHMift, u.v\*l e.M*fttOT\e.nV . ln-ipiia ot 

Frau Schafers statement, no one can 
understand how a month could pass 
before the information got out. 

The ease is even less easy to under- 
stand when it is remembered thnt in 
1985 there was a similar case when a 
Dutch firm was found to have been 
supplying rotten egg to German noo- 
dles mnkers. 

The law docs not require public offi- 
cials to name firms using ingredients 
unfit for human consumption in their 
products. 

Noodles makers arc expressing sur- 
prise that the public is boycotting their 
products: ii is surprising that they are 
surprised. 

Instead, they should be doing some- 
thing about the black sheep in their 
ranks. 

Innocent firms and consumers have 
only Ihe Slate Health Ministry to turn 
to for information about what can be 
eaten and what not. That looks now to 
be a doubtful option. 

Especially since the same govern- 
ment was slow to act over the Iasi roi- 
ten-egg scandal, over the glycol anti- 
freeze wine scandal, over another 
scandal involving adulterated beer and 
another over deep-frozen foods. 

Public health is at risk and the regul- 
ations need to be changed. In a hurry. 

Confusing and malleable legislation 
invites skulduggery. According to the 
law liquid egg has to be used within 24 
hours of its being prepared. But there 
is frequently no controls where there 
should be, that is at production points 
not in laboratories some way off. 

This must be changed, for only then 
will it be possible to uncover criminal 
machinations, only then will ii be pos- 
sible lo prevent the use of rotten inge- 
diems. 

All producers must be obliged to 
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billow the guidelines, introduced vo- 
luntarily hv Baden-VViiriieinhcrg prod- 
ucers ol "Swabian ravioli.'' after the 
last scandal that hit them .so badly. 

These guidelines control foodstuffs 
before and after processing. Rotten 
eggs are destroyed and not left .so 
that the unscrupulous can lish around 
in mucky liquid egg to make some cash. 

The European Community egg mar- 
ket regulations also invite skulduggery. 
Under these regulations the country of 
origin is displayed on packing in code 
numbers which mean nothing to the 
consumer. 

It is no secret that eggs produced 
cheaply with European Community 
subsidies are re-packed in the Federal 
Republic and sold as “fresh" eggs. 
These eggs, at least, should not be de- 
scribed as "fresh" simply because of 
the long distance (hey have to travel to 
West Germany and the time they spend 
in refrigerated warehouses. 

Furthermore no one supervises 
these eggs to see whether the hens were 
fed with feed without anti-biotic addi- 
tives or whether the eggs come from 
unhealthy hens. 


Political lesson 


The 80 family firm members of the 
poultry asociation of Baden- Wiintem- 
berg have applied their own controls 
and have voluntarily joined the animal 
health service. Legislation must be in- 
troduced along the lines of these con- 
trols. 

So long as nothing is done citizens 
will be mistrustful, not only of the 
small and large scoundrels, but also of 
eueiy ~t\aoted j. r.aprcacmtttltv a, ■ .who 

seems to have forgotten that he nr she 
is in government to represent the inter- 
ests of all the people, not just a specific 
lobby. 

Health Minister Schiifcr has failed ui 
strengthen public confidence in politi- 
cians. It is not only eggs that have been 
broken. 

Karl Geibel 

iSluitguricr Nucltrichlcn, 8 May 1«M7| 


Food poisoning increases 
as eating habits change 



THE SEA 


T he amount of food poisoning and 
other illnesses caused by unfit food 
is increasing heavily. Twenty years ago 
there were only 5.0011 salmonella cases 
reported a year. Now there are almost 
in times that. 

Other types of stomach and intestinal 
illnesses have increased by comparable 
amounts. The World Health Organisa- 
tion says the cause is the trend towards 
cheap foods and pre-prcparcd meals 
and the increasing importance uf mass 
catering. 

As a consequence, official control of 
food has become more important than 
ever, and large producers especially are 
having trouble keeping up with the legal 
controls. 

The Lufihansn-Service-Gesellschaft 
(LSG), the airline-catering company 
and the largest mass-catering organisa- 
tion in the Federal Republic, is lo start 
supervising food hygiene with a robot, 
believed to be the first in the world to he 
deployed (his way. 

The robot can control all production 
processes from the preparation of in- 
gredients to searching out any bacterial 
contamination. 

The crucial element is a computer- 
ised robot arm fiom the American com- 
pany Zymtirk. 

Fritz-Peter Gork, head of LSG qual- 
ity control, along with the manufactur- 
ers. has made trials. 

All the equipment necessary for tests 
is within the robot's reach. A computer 
programme, developed over a long peri- 
od, controls the arm with extraordinary 
prectston. The arm can turn on and off 
various pieces of laboratory equipment. 

Every test process begins with the 
arm taking n plastic bag with the food- 
stuffs for testing from a cupboard. It 
uses a hand grip to hold the bag in a vac- 
uum. 

When the robot has weighed the test 
material it supplies a specific quantity of 
thinning material. 

It is a time-consuming operation gelt- 


Sampling the culinary delights 
of streptococci a go-go 


T he words of official food controll- 
ers should be savoured — refer- 
ences to a putrid, faecal odour; 
850.00U faecal streptococci all cap- 
able of multiplying. These delicacies 
are served up and called ravioli, pasta 
or meatballs. 

Enjoy your meal — and thank the 
greed of a few members of the foodstuff 
industry. What has emerged could be 
termed a disgrace — but that is too mild. 

To add to the scandal there is the fact 
that officials have concealed things. No 
one admits to knowing what happened. 
Everyone is hiding behind certificates, 
reports and other pieces of paper of 
doubtful value. 

The Baden-Wiirttemberg Health 
Minister, Barbara Schafer, beats every- 
thing when she says that the whole busi- 
ness (using bad liquid egg) is “nauseat- 
ing" but she makes no mention of it be- 
ing a danger to health. 

What can a hard-working consumer 
do about it all? Does he have to give up 
his life through adulterated wine before 
the authorities do anything more than 
gently wag a warning finger at the cul- 
prits? 


Mminhfimor 

IHorgeW 


Every sausage stall is controlled from 
morning until night if there is a him that 
hygiene regulations are not being kept. 

Mankind is weak. When there is a 
chance of high profits morality and pro- 
priety fly through the window. 

There is only one thing for the food- 
stuffs industry — controls, controls 
and more controls. Producers who are 
not voluntarily prepared to supply 
pure products must have their hands 
inspected every single day, when ne- 
cessary with the help of stricter legisla- 
tion. 

The conclusion is that the scandals of 
the past few years are just the tip of the 
iceberg. 

Consumers are again seeing on televi- 
sion that they are paying good money 
for products that are rubbish. How 
should we feed ourselves them in the fu- 
ture, with air and love? 

Ruth Weinkopf 

(Mannheimcr Morgen, 6 May 1 987) 


ing a precise weight ol food to he u-sicd 
manually. 

The bag is now pul in a “stomacher* 
that breaks up the eniiteiiis. 

In the mean lime an appliance is tlisi n . 
feeted and washed with water. Then 
some of the dissolved test material j$ 
dropped on a pelri dish in a spiral form 
with a catalyst, the thinning agent in- 
creasing as the spiral is formed. 

While Ihe robot "changes hands" ihe 
hag is lifted out from the crusher ajiJ 
some of i he solution is sucked intone 
pette. 

With its other grip arm the robot can 
take hold of the petri dish, lift it and put 
an appropriate covering on it. 

The robot fetches n sterilised pipem 
from the cupboard. The arm handle^ 
pipette with which a .small amount offo 
solution is dropped on four petri disk 
with various catalysts. 

The dishes containing the impregnat- 
ed material and the other dishes with 
lest material are covered and ytaced'm 
an incubator. 

This was previously done by liuit&Vt ; 
this process can now. without diflicu 
be automated. 

The whole process lusts only eight 
and a half minutes. The robot does nut 
accelerate the growth rate ol the micro- 
organisms. Alter 24 to 28 hours the 
bacterial colonics can be counted, but it 
lakes many days before the mould de- 
velops. 

LSG experts are primarily concerned 
with the germ count and the cnlcm-haf* 
leria. that can be seen on the spiial-ibiw 
lest iiinieiiul in iln- dishes. 

To the Humiliated the germ count 
seems exiraoidinarily high. According 
lo LSG standards a pi am ol sausage nr 
salad thill contains lOD.tMMi iniero-nf- 
gaiiisnis is well up to quality. 

I he danger point is when bacterial 
pathogencs that con lit cause illness arc 
lound in tile food. The most iiupot t:ini 
groups can be seen us pointed (hops in 
the dishes. 

A gram of the foodstuff should not in 
elude more than l.ltiiti micm- bacteria 
and not more than ten specimen* (if the 
strain csherichia coli. 

In cases of salmonella contamination. 
the most common, the limit is muefc 
lower; no strain of the bacteria must! 
in n 25-gram sample. 

Staphylococci arc much more ifiW* 
cult to trace. These pathogencs art the 
most usual cause of foodstufis contami- 
nation. The symptoms begin swiftly and 
just as quickly disappear. 

Official guidelines for germ count a« 
only given for drinking water, ice erra® 
and dried foods, excluding diet fomK 

Ex tensive fond controls, such a* 
those applied voluntarily by LSG and 
other large producers, cannot guarantee 
consumers absolute safety. 

For mass catering tests must of ne- 
cessity be reduced to just samplings and 
meals are often eaten before there b 
time to test them. 

There arc a large number of regul- 
ations controlling hygiene for particu- 
larly critical products such as cream- 
sausage and smoked fish. 

There arc changes in the controls de' 
pending on the time of the year. They 
are more strict in summer than at th e 
beginning of the year. 

Rein hunt W'undtner 
(Fninkfurk-r Allgtmdm: /.willing f ut 
DvimcMund. 1 3 May 
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Hard-hit shipowners turn record numbers 
of ships out to flags of convenience 


C nprivi was a fool, many Germans in 
shipping feel. Count Caprivi, Bis- 
marck's successor as Reich Chancellor, 
died in 1 899. 

In 1890 he exchanged Zanzibur. a 
German colony, for Heligoland, a Brit- 
ish North Sea island guarding the Elbe 
estuary. 

If Caprivi hadn't iraded-in Zanzibar 
nearly a century ago, shippers say, they 
would now he able to register under n 
German flag of convenience off the 
coast of East Africa, solving some of 
their problems. 

There is a grain of truth in this some- 
what farfetched joke. German merchant 
shipping is in the deepest trouble that it 
has ever been in. 

There is a big surplus capacity in in- 
ternational freight tonnage, and Ger- 
man shipowners have been hit doubly 
hard by the free fall of the dollar, which 
is the principal unit of account in world 
shipping. 

Small wonder German shipowners 
arc seriously worried. Never before 
have so many German ships being 
flagged out as in 1986. 

A report to the presidium of the Ger- 
man Shipowners' Association (VDR) 
notes that 387 ships still fly the German 
ensign, whereas 703 are still under Ger- 
man management. 

VDR chairman John Henry de la 
Trobc is not alone in fearing that "the 
proportion uf German tonnage flying 
the German ensign will be smaller in 
1 987 than the proportion flying a flag of 
convenience." 


The only chance 


Flagging out is simply the only chance 
German shipowners stand at the mo- 
ment of staying competitive. 

Panama, Singapore, Cyprus, Liberia 
or Curacao charge a fairly modest fee to 
register merchant shipping. The Ger- 
man ensign is lowered, the new flag 
raised — anti costs are cut. 

Cost-intensive German wage rates, 
tax legislation, safety provisions and 
—classification regulations no longer ap- 
ply to the flagged-out freighter. 

The far less exacting — and less ex- 
pensive — provisions of the flag of con- 
venience start saving shipowners badly 
needed money. 

Owners feel German wage rates are 
their heaviest burden — especially the 
“same pay for the same work" provision. 

What it means is that seamen on Ger- 
man-registered ships must be paid the 
same rates regardless of their country of 
origin, and that, says a Bremen shipping 
expert, has little or nothing to do with 
equality. 

A Filipino who works for two or 
three years on a German ship can save 
enough money to build a hotel back 
home — because, for instance, he has 
nothing to do with German living costs, 
such as rent and food prices. 

German seamen cannot even dream 
of saving any such amount. They stand 
no chance of saving even the same 
amount of money, let alone enough to 
buy a hotel, in two or three years. 

This is a problem faced by all seafar- 
ing countries that pay high wages. More 
and more shipowners are trying to off- 
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set the competitive advantage enjoyed 
by others by flagging out. 

Some European countries have come 
up with a variety of ploys. France, for 
instance, has an open register on the 
Kerguelen islands in the South Atlantic, 
while British ships reregister in the Isle 
of Man for the same reason. 

in Spain there is talk of setting up nn 
open register in the Canaries, in Finland 
of setting up on in the Aland islands. In 
July Norway is setting up tin open Nor- 
wegian shipping register in Oslo. 

There seems lo be no hope of any 
such arrangement in the Federal Re- 
public. Must German shipowners flag 
out, unlike owners in neighbouring 
countries that set up open registers in 
far-off territories to ensure that their 
merchant fleets continue to fly the 
mother country’s flag? 

Other countries feel this is essential 
on political grounds. They arc also keen 
to retoin an influence on safety and 
working conditions on board. 

What, then, about Heligoland? A se- 
nior Port of Hamburg official has resur- 
rected the idea of a German flag of con- 
venience on the North Sea isle. 

Bremen port authority officials say 
the idea is lulcd out on constitutional 
grounds. Heligoland is administratively 
part of the district council of Pinncberg. 
a town north of Hamburg. 

It would need to be self-governing 
like, say, the Isle of Man, which is a 
member of the Commonwealth but not 
part of the United Kingdom. 

Basie Law, the 1**49 Bonn constitu- 
tion, would need to be amended lo 
change Heligoland's status. The VDR’s 
Ralf Schneider says the Heligoland idea 
was first puifurwurd in the late l l *5tis 
and there are “simpler" ways of helping 
the German merchant navy. 


The most important proposals have 
been outlined by the VDR in ten closely 
typewritten pages circularised to the 
economic affairs, transport and finance 
ministers of the north German coastal 
Uintier. 

Headed Fiscal Initiatives to Boost the 
German Merchant Fleet’s Profitability, 
the VDR proposals include substantial 
tax incentives, better engineering and 
scparme promotion of shipping and 
shipbuilding. 

The first demand, for tax incentives, 
is long overdue. A year ago the Federal 
government published a report commis- 
sioned by the Finance and Transport 
Ministries in which international shipp- 
ing costs were compared. 

It found that German shipowners 
were more heavily burdened than any of 
their competitors when money was hard 
to earn in shipping — and the hard times 
have weighed heavily for several years. 

Yet shipowners still have to pay 
taxes, such as trade tax, that the VDR 
sees us u “onesided burden that just can- 
not be offset in competition." 

In order to stay hi all competitive 
German owners usual ly run extremely 
expensive special ships, and trade lux 
is assessed on the basis of purchase 
prices. 

Another argument marshalled by 
shipowners against German trade lax 
cannot be dismissed out of hand either. 
\\ i«. dun i rude lux was uriginiiUy 

envisaged as offsetting locnl authori- 
ty expenditure necessitated by traders. 

Yet German trade tax is even levied 
on ships that never even see, let alone 
berth in, German ports. They may, for 
instance, ply only between (he United 
Stales and Chile — but still be liable lo 
German trade lax. 

If a German ship sailing mainly over- 
seas Inippcns to have nn all-German 
crew, income lax on the crew’s wages 
must he paid in Germany. That, ship- 
owners say, is most unfair. 

So they advocate granting German 


seaman who work abroad equal fiscal 
status to that enjoyed by other German 
employees who work abroad. 

"Why." asks Bremen shipowner 
Jurgen’ Willholl. "do German seamen 
who spend months working abroad 
have to pay income lax when compar- 
able site workers sent abroad by Ger- 
man industrial firms don't have to do 
so? 

Willholl is not alone in realising that 
income tax incentives would have an 
immediate effect on wage talks in the 
merchant navy. 

Politicians are equally well aware that 
tax cuts or exemptions would punch 
holes in the revenue of north German 
Lander. 

Bremen has already stated that aboli- 
tion of trade tax on seagoing ships 
would reduce the city's tax revenue by 
about DM800,000 a year. 

Besides, the Land Ministers who 
might support the idea need to gain a 
majority in the Bundesrat. 

In other words, they would need to 
persuade fellow- Ministers in inland 
Lander \o accept the idea. 

The signs arc that they arc going to 
give it n try. It is now or never. 


Dramatic 


"The ongoing crisis in shipping lias 
assumed dramatic proportions,” noted a 
report lo the Hamburg conference of 
Economic Affairs Ministers of coastal 
LtiWivlickl early in May. 

“There arc initial indications of entire 
shipping lines being transferred 
abroad," it adds. 

Su shipping officials favour tax inccn- 
livirs, saying the piuhicui must be given 
priority rating and action is overdue 
given the findings of tax burden com- 
parisons. 

If the Ministers could agree oil details 
the German merchant fleet mi gin feel it 
stood a chance of survival. 

“We certainly need one," Herr 
Willhdfl says. -The balance of tonnage 
supply and demand is expected lo have 
been restored by 1990, but many Ger- 
man shipowners feel they cannot hold 
out that long.” 

ile/fiard KtVine 
(Die Zeil. I lamliurg, I May I ‘JH7) 


the Federal Research 
X Ministry has earmarked over 
DM53m for marine technology project 
funding. A further DM 180m is to be 
invested over the next three years. 

These figures are taken from the 
newly published Federal government 
marine research and technology pro- 
gramme. 

The programme’s main aim is lo 
help keep German industry interna- 
tionally competitive in this sector. 

Research Minister Heinz Riesenhu- 
ber said in Bonn Ihe programme took 
into account the recommendations of 
the Confederation of German Industry 
(BDI) and other industrial organis- 
ations. 

They had repeatedly submitted 
proposals for financial backing to en- 
courage German maritime research. 

Key sectors include geoscientific re- 
search into marine mineral resources, 
the development of modern mining 
techniques, offshore oil and gas pro- 
duction technology and marine and 
coastal engineering. 

Priority, Herr Riesenhuber said, was 
to be given to joint ventures involving 
both industrial firms and universities 
or other research facilities. 


Government outlines priorities 
in marine technology 


The Minister felt a recent order for 
five large container ships by a US 
shipping line could be considered a 
feather in the research programme’s 
cap. 

Had it not been for the findings of 
the "ship of the future" project the or- 
der would be unlikely to have been 
placed with German shipyards. 

The Ministry plans to continue in- 
vesting in modern shipbuilding tech- 
niques. It does so with two hopes in 
mind. 

First, it feels that in the medium to 
long term the financial straits of world 
shipyards must improve. 

Even if they improve, German ship- 
yards can only hope to get a look-in by 
building high-quality ships for the high 
prices they are bound to charge. 

Financial backing for marine tech- 
nology may make sense in the years 
ahead in connection with specialised 
agreements with China and India. 

These agreements lay the ground- 


work for joint research teams on hoard 
the German research vessel Sonne to 
embark on projects in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. 

This international cooperation 
could prove invaluable for German in- 
dustry, which is hard-pressed to gain 
access to this special market for lack of 
German offshore seabed mineral de- 
posits. 

The Research Ministry certainly 
hopes that promoting projects by Ger- 
man manufacturers will enable them lo 
get a look-in at the markets in ques- 
tion. 

Coastal engineering is a marginal 
area of this research sector. The Minis- 
try spends DMlm-DM2m a year on 
projects to improve protection of 
the German coastline and outlying is- 
lands. 

A major aspect of this research work 
is improvement of flood tide forecast- 
ing. 

(Stuttgarier Zeilung, 6 May 1 987) 
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Parade of devotional mandorlas 
magnificent from the Middle Ages 
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A n exhibit i oil Inis opened in Co- 
logne** Schniilgen Museum nf 
books of devotion from the Middle 
Ages. 

The fir.si illustrated page the visitor 
sees shows Christ, painted with fine 
strokes of the brush, soaring towards 
the heavens which arc symbolised by a 
curtain draped from the edge of the pic- 
ture. 

Only the upper part of Christ's body 
con he seen in the nmndorla. 

This miniature, relaxed, almost gra- 
phic, done in neutral colours, comes 
from a Latin psalter from the Rhine dat- 
ing from the Inter 12 th century. 

The book of hours from Rouen dating 
from about 1 460 is quite different. Hero 
the Adoration of the Three Kings is sur- 
rounded by a rich gold-glittering border 
garland of plants and in the middle 
there is a red. realistic, appetising straw- 
berry. 

These pictures were painted with, 
and for, devotion, hut at the same time 
for the pleasure of art and the artist's 


jfiiIncr@taDt'3fmcig(f 


skill, for the beauty of depicting the hu- 
man form and for the joy in colour. 

The exhibition is entitled “Books of 
Devot ion from the Middle Ages in Priv- 
v sde'crnwcrtontf." The glass cases con- 
taining the exhibition ean be seen in the 
centre of the museum that used to he the 
Church of St Cecily. 

It is small hut exquisite, showing 
about SO tonics from the late 12th cen- 
tury to the early I fttli. including the first 
printed hook of hours. 

The exhibition concentrates on cen- 
tres of book illustration such as Paris 
(where book illustration was first done 
outside nu masteries, in secular work- 
shops close to the Soibnnne). soul hem 
France, Florence. Flanders and other 
centres of import mice including Co- 
logne, produced by monastic orders 
there in the I5lh and early 16th cenlu- 
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and 12 th centuries developed into (Ik- 
hrevuries (in Latin hrevarium or sum- 
mary) lor the ■private" devotions of 
clerics, and to the books of hours for 
laymen. 

Breviaries, that include prayer texts 
he said or sung in unison, and horn- 
books. whose contents could be chosen 
by the nobleman ordering the volume, 
make up the major pnrt of the exhibi- 
tion. 

it throws considerable light on social 
and religious history, on the history ol 
the monastic orders and on the develop- 
ment of the ateliers where these illus- 
trated books were produced. 

The most attractive aspect of these 
miniatures is their artistic quality. 

It is possible to study the same deve- 
lopments in this miniature art as those 
that occurred in panel painting, front 
the flat figures, often set in a gold back- 
ground. to pictures that emphasised 
more and more strongly the surround- 
ings, the landscape and eventually per- 
spective. 

The illustrated initial letters of a psal- 
ter. painted and written probably in Pa- 
ris about 1 240, are just as perfect as the 
Florentine pictures in a book of hours 
dating from about 1480. or the minia- 
tures in the book of hours front the Ne- 
therlands (about 1475 to 1480). 

Twelve pages from a hook of hours 
produced in Cologne about 1460. show 
a plethora of Late Gothic figures (parti- 
cularly tii the arrest and flagellation of 
Christ) with a wonderful, deep-blue sky, 
dotted with golden stars. 

The intensity and economy of the co- 
lour of these miniatures shows that they 
come from a master's hand. 

The colour is intensified in many nf 
the books by garland borders that are 


These pictures illustrate and amplify 
the types of honks of devotion. The in- 
itiator of the exhibition. Joachim M. 
Pluizck. said that the work was done 
with scientific precision, using univer- 
sally-accepted depict ions. 

Those works are being d is played for 
the first lime. Most of them are un- 
known to the public at large. They are 
now accessible lor academic assess- 
ment. 

Plntzck outlined how these books of 
devotion developed from the Books of 
the Psalms, used for prayer in pre- 
Christian times. 

The original, communal prayers said 
in unison by clerics and laymen were 
Jinked up to the eight hours of prayer of 
the day, beginning with the Prime, or- 
dained for six o'clock in the morning. 
The other prayer hours, at three-hourly 
intervals throughout the day, were 
Terce, Sext, None, Vespers. Compline, 
Matins and Lauds. 

The early prayer hours were summa- 
rised lor laymen, out of sheer practical 
necessity, hut clerics were only given 
leave of absence for special reasons, for 
study for instance. 

In this way the psalters of the I Ith 
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splendour with the 
inclusion of parti- 
cles of gold dust in 
the paint. A book 
of hours front the 
southern Nether- 
lands, dating front 
between 1460 to 
1470. shows the 
Three Kings at 
prayer in gray 
tones, but here and 
there dull gold 
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Stolen from . . . 

(Phoin: Gulcnhorg-Musvum Muim) 


G oethe designed a marvellous 

bookplate for the love of his Lcip- 




strong blue and a 

noble peacock [Mm ¥ to. '!>' 'JJ5 
looks out from the . ^ 4 ] 

foliage along with 

one of those fabu- * ^ **’ s 
lous creatures so Latin 

frequently encoun- 
tered in the art of the Middle Ages. It is 
an exhibition that provokes the imagi- 
nation. The visitor will need patinee to 
examine the pictures. Even if we can no 
longer achieve the serenity of former 
times these little pictures call for parti- 
cular attention. 

They arc displayed under gentle light 
because they need constant protection. 

The pages of the books are turned 
once r week so that visitors nre offered 
a different exhibition every Monday . 

Anton Legncr. director of the 
Schniilgen Museum, hus calculated that 
in this way the 2.LH1I1 picture pages will 
be displayed. What at first glance is 


exhibition is in fact a major 


Latin breviary, Paris, circa 1450. f 

(I’tiuiu: l‘ai. 

. It is The catalogue, which includes, 
nagi- colour photographs, is clear evideiiw 1 . 
ee to the Museum's technical abilities fort 
an no was produced in four weeks. The Mu 
irmer scum had to rush production because' 
parti- was not entirely certain until the te 
moment that it would get a vita! sulwidi 
light from the North Rhine- Westphalian Col- 
inn. lure Ministry. 

irncd The Museum tried to acquire the 
fered l udwig Peter collection of mmiMvrfpn 
k. hut was beaten to the pnst by the licit}' 

the Museum in Malibu. This exhibition 
I that made of works on loan From private 

s will German collections makes up l«*i ihi* 

ee is disappointment, 
mtjor fitnnrr I hut mum 

iknliiLU Sl.iil|- Aii/t-ifi-i. ( . t, M.n l'i*‘ 


The ironic reversal of roles 
of the artistic bookplate 


zig youth, Kathchcn Schonkopf. It was 
indeed an expression of his youthful ad- 
oration. 

For himself he was satisfied with a 
well designed bookplate that simply 
said: “From the library of Joh. Wolfgang 
Goethe.” 

This defines just what a bookplate 
implies. But there is a bookplate from 
Franz Polednc that says it more suc- 
cinctly in dialect: “This book is mine.” 

With statements such as this the 


book-mvner never lets the honk thief 
forget that the tome is purloined. 

Bookplates are small labels, usually 
affixed to the cover page of a book to 
show- to whom it belongs. It is a sign of 
the owner’s pride nf possession and the 
value he or she attaches to the volume. 

It was alsu meant to protect the book 
from theft. 

It was never realised, however, that 
these small, artistically-designed labels, 
would in fact be a reason for stealing 
hooks for enthusiasts and fences dealing 
in this art form. 

Collectors pursue fine specimens 
with passion. Bookplates have become 
independent of books and have deve- 
loped into extravagant, oppulent forms. 

An exhibition of bookplates has been 
opened in the Gutenberg Museum, 
Mainz. The first exhibits showed usually 
the name of the owner with his coai-ot- 
arms with graphic decorations. 

This is the way Dtirer designed book- 
plates for his friend Pirckheimer and 
other Nuremberg patricians. 

The bookplates that Diirer, Cranach. 
Ammann, Baldung and Holbein de- 
signed for their friends and patrons 
were the glorious beginnings of this art 
form in miniature. 

They were pan of German humanism 


that lasted until the I7ih coinin' l Ik} 
faded away in the last flower «,ci»'lb;ir. 
shell ornaments <>l the lococo. 

Bookplates went 1 hi • nigh theii ; P 
ond. and perhaps, {lowering .11 tlicW ' 1 
of the century, between 18911 am/N-" 

A number of artistic factors come ("■ 
gelhcr at the same lime lor this high' 
point in the bookplate an: the acadenK 
classes' need to nsseii tlicuisehes, ih 
development ol large public libraries 
the growth* ol private book colleet'®; 
the revival ol book piodiiction tt*^ 
lions and the influence of the 
art movement. 

Jugcmlsiit painters and graphic afN* 
such as Hans Thoma. I.iebermann. SI? 
vogi. Corinth, linn/ Mare. Maseru 1 
ami Kuhin saw an opportunity 1“ 
ploit the tashiounhlc demand lor hi«4' 
plates. 

These Lx libris gained a value in & 
history of art and culture when the & 
son lor their existence had long 
been forgotten. 

This is shown by the major bookpl* 
collections in the British Museum. ** 
National Library in Vienna, the Bav# 
iun State Library, and the Duke Aug**-- 
Library in Wolfenhiiticl as well as » 
Gutenberg Museum 111 Mainz that 
Continued on page 13 
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Hitting civilisation’s Achilles heel 
— and raising a serious laugh 
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O utlining the world of people and 
things seems no way to overcome 
the distances dividing people and 
things. 

Oddly enough since the development 
of photography our view of the world 
has become more nebulous. 

This third-hand information through 
photography shows all the signs of ma- 
nipulation and anyone who relies on 
this information is ill-advised. This puls 
moral values at slake. 

Marshall McLuhan. America’s critic 
of the television age, said that in phylog- 
eny, we are told, it is a usual reaction to 
protest loudly when an evil deed be- 
comes known, deploring the emotional 
state of the wrong-doer, instead of mak- 
ing someone responsible and saying that 
lie has done a horrible deed. 

McLuhan said that this was a typical 
trend of the mass culture overwhelming 
us, a culture in which no one any longer 
can conceive what personal guilt means. 

This has meant that that the immoral 
has become stylised into a medial event, 
murderer and victim “are looked upon 
equally,'' and are assessed not in terms 
of their degeneracy or guilt but in terms 
of their entertainment value. 

Carl Otto Paeffgen, a Cologne artist, 
has here touched on the Achille's heel 
of our civilisation. 

In an exhibition of his work in Baden- 
Baden he cynically shows how hollow- 
ness, degeneracy, nrrogance, exhibition- 
ism, 1 hi- trivial and the important , arc in- 


discriminately accepted by most people. 

He has not had to go to a great deal of 
trouble to show this — obiously to his 
own delight. 

He has examined newspapers and 
mass-circulation magazines to find out 
what was available to people. 

He found pictures of “Hermann Klein- 
sorg, who has died,” of “Maria, who 
killed five of her relations," of “G.W. Rit- 
ter who is on the run." and of “Ahmet 
Balli, 34, who had been arrested.” 

He found pictures of “M. Hcurtault, 
standing beside his demolished car, who 
miraculously escaped injury," of “female 
members of the British royal family,” and 
even of “happy workers from Russia." 

Parffgcn took up his fell pen and rep- 
roduced the pictures in highlight. With 
thick lines he emphasised what seemed 
to him suspect, risible, exaggerated, stu- 
pid. hypocritical or offensive. 

He produced a kind of photo-outline, 
a photo-comic, a photographic silhou- 
ette. 

He then photographed the results, so 
much changed from the original. He 
made enlargements on photographic 
paper, making corrections here and 
there with a felt pen, painting them over 
with mat paint. He submitted his work, 
critical of the media and society, as pic- 
tures. 

Paeffgen’s method is simple, his se- 
lection of themes more or less subject to 
the whim of the day. They are to some 
extent accidental. 


The 100 pictures 
and “sketches" in 
the Baden-Baden 
exhibition are a 
plausible statement 
of the awareness 
and state of mind of 
citizens influenced 
by the media. Natu- 
rally Paeffgen has 
in mind the theo- 
ries and practices 
of that modern art- 
ist, Marcel Du- 
champ. He dis- 

tances his “ready- 
mades," his photo- 
graphic produc- 
tions, to a consider- 
able extent, but he 
always maintains 
his "outlines," giv- 
ing him a close 

bond with Du- 

champ's famous 
travesty of Lconar- 

do d» Vinci's A/mm whlm of the d 
Lisa. Duchamp dc- tralt 
coratcd La Giocun- 

da with a moustache and beard, robbing 
her in this way of her supernatural, fe- 
male beauty — iconoclast, picture-des- 
troyer in line with Paeffgen’s methods 
and intentions. Paeffgen has deduced a 
principle for a whole series of pictures. 

Paeffgen develops his concepts and 
upprunclurs extremely forcefully. The 
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... Carl Otto Paeffgen self por- 

(I'hntii: Ciiiati^ui) 

particularly convincing feature of his 
palette is his small sketches. 

He is in deadly earnest, for instance, 
with the statuesque portraits of the Jap- 
anese emperor and empress, bill he cun 
still raise a luiighwiih his innumerable 
nude caricatures. Wnitcr K ritger 

M;iill-.'\ii4i;lgk-r, l uliijiuc. -4 May lWi7; 
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D iisseldorfs Art Gallery is a massive 
pile of shards. There is broken 
porcelain everywhere. 

The walls are covered with cracked 
plates, bowls, cups and saucers, stuck to 
pieces of wood, in part painted over and 
then set upright. They attack the imagi- 
nation. 

There arc square metres without end 
covered with sharp crockery points and 
edges, decorative and aggressive. They 
look like the remnins of a stag party or 
the results of a passionate marital dis- 
agreement. 

But if you want to interpret these 
works in a less blunt manner, in a more 
- serious vein, that is possible. They can be 
interpreted as an archaeological site with 
the porcelain embedded in the lime with 
all the historical associations you like. . 
These works are from Julian Schnab- 


Bits ’n pieces that touch limits 
between reality and fantasy 
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Sharp end, blunt manner . . . Julian Schnabel's The Sea 
(1881) In oil, shards, plaster and wood. Wood In 

front. (Phi>io: Catalogue; 


el, who is attacked by critics more than 
any other avnntgnrdc artist. Schnabel is 
38. His father is a Texan farmer. He has 
been able to create the contemporary 
anti-picture. 

In fact his fairytale-like career is like 
a gigantic product of speculation. 

The art world looked on fascinated 
when, in 1981, Leo Castelli and Mary 
Boone, the uncrowned king and the 
adored beauty among New York’s art 
dealers, raised an ambitious nobody 
from nothing into artistic fame with a 
douhle exhibition. 

Overnight he was famous and his 
works made of 
shards commanded 
six-figure prices. 
This was a triumph 
For art dealing with 
its unlimited pos- 
sibilities for manip- 
ulation. Fur the 
first time a com- 
pletely synthetic 
star was created. It 
had been expected 
» that Schnabel, 
blown up so big so 
suddenly, would 
just as suddenly 
burst like a soap 
bubble. But so far 
that has not hap- 
pened. His fame 
continues to grow 
ihnabel'8 The Sea worldwide and not 
wood. Wood In just among well-off 
(Phuio: Catalogue; collectors. The 
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most renowned exhibition galleries in 
Europe regularly get hold or his wicked- 
ly expensive and almost uniransport- 
able productions. 

The Talc Gallery in London and the 
Stcdclijk Museum in Amsterdam hnve 
singed Schnabel exhibitions, ax well ns 
the Centre Pompidou in Paris. Diisscl- 
dorf has joined in with the Paris ven- 
ture. 

Schnabel continuously gets slating re- 
views in the papers and new legends 
about him are continuously being creat- 
ed, but he continues on his victorious 
way, profiting from the general incom- 
prehension of his work. 

Schnabel's large works are literally 
and figuratively massive mountains of 
crockery fragments. 

His unpredictable compositions turn 
out to be conglomerates of quotations 
and sources. You can interpret his work 
as you like, . 

Joseph Beuys, whose rebirth was con- 
jured up by a mysterious crate on u 
background of pink flowers, is the ac- 
knowledged master of the art of shat- 
tered objects. 

The magical powers of the materials 
are created from this mystical source. 

After stable wood Schnabel favours 
truck tarpaulin, soaked in stories from 
the highway, cow skins, that re-create 
the essential being of the beast, or, 
above all else, velvet with its warmth 
and its proximity to felt (Beuys’ trilby 
hat}, as the background for his artefacts. 

The looming antlers in a composition 
and figures such as the “mutilating 


king," from Ucuys-like source, touch I he 
limits between reality and imagination. 

Schnabel, n surprising man who has a 
fixation about Europe, nurtures his 
many Friendships, German friendships 
mainly. 

His pictures of great occasions, 
Marin Callus on stage lor instance, re- 
call the work of that colour alchemist 
Polke. The myth painter Anselm Kief- 
er was undoubtedly godfather to 
Schnabel's deep sea of shards with 
drift-wood. 

His critics arc battering their heads 
against the wall since Sclmnhcl puts 
himself up as a herald of post modern 
art. 

He docs not feel the usual solitude of 
an avail! garde artist because in his 
works, happy plagiarist that he is, he en- 
joys the company of the great. 

He has adapted the style and methods 
of the Catalan Jugendsiii architect An- 
tonio Guudi — the shards. He has also 
taken over themes from every level of 
cultural development. He uses a saint 
from Christian iconography or a Bac- 
chus from Caravaggio. 

Subcultures are present in his work 
through magazine pictures and comics 
just as is fashionable ethnology in (he 
form of borrowings from the culture of 
distant primitive peoples. 

Schnabel’s post-historical heaps nf 
rubble and debris announce the end of 
all development and progress, watched 
by larger-thun-life bronze sculptures 
in the form uf mummies with bound 
faces. 

But Julian Schnabel, u spoiled star, is 
obviously not particularly worried 
about the future. 

Wolf Schon 

(Rheinischcr Mcrkur/Chrlsl und Well, 
Bonn. 8 May tyjJ7j 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Council sends in the rubbish trucks to 
fill in prehistoric fossil ground 




T here would he nn oiiiciy if Frank- 
furt were In demolish its cathedral 
or the Romer, its 11 iediiicv.nl city hall, to 
gain valuable new city-centre building 
land — and no-one ha.s any intention of 
doing so. 

Vet is it right for a conn try (hnt claims 
to be civilised to treat, only its historic 
monuments with kid gloves hut to bury 
internationally important geological 
treasures irretrievably beneath moun- 
tains of garbage? 

Wighart von Koenigs wald, curator of 
the Hessisches Landcsinuseuin, Darm- 
stadt, asks this provocative question in 
connection with nn oil slutic pit in near- 
by Mcssel. 

A treasure trove of prehistoric fos- 
sils. it has finally been condemned by 
the district council to the ignominy of 
sanitary landfill. 

The grey-brown layers of oil shale 
deposited in a small lake near Darm- 
stadt SO million years ago may not look 
too impressive, but for years they have 
been a constant source of surprising dis- 
coveries by geologists. 

The best-known Messel finds include 
nearly complete fossil skeletons of Pro- 
palaeothcrium parvulum, the pint-sized 
ancestor of the horse. 

Little larger than a cat, the forebear 
of Equus cquus trotted through the sub- 
tropical rain forest in the Eocene era. 
about 50 million years ago. 

New find s and research findings were 

presemen^ar 'hit 'lhtefrlfttltma) Messct 
symposium held at the Senckcnberg 
Museum. Frankfurt, in April. 

The participants, over 100 scientists 
from 12 countries, appealetl to Hesse 
Premier Walter Wallmann to ensure the 
survival of the Mcssel shale pit for pal- 
aeontology. 

They signed a resolution expressing 
shock that such an invaluable fossil site 
was due to be buried under mountains 
of garbage. 

“A decision of such consequence 
ought,” they said, “to be reached with 
due flair, political foresight and the feel- 
ing of being a civilised country — espe- 
cially in Germany.” 

The new Land government, elected in 
April, is in n position to intervene in 
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Dlptocynodon darwlnl is a crocodile. 


skeleton 


the planning permission procedure, 
which is still under way, and prevent the 
worst from happening, it was argued. 

The Messel finds have certainly pro- 
vided a profound insight into the biol- 
ogy of flora and fauna 50 million years 
ago. They are particularly significant 
because skeletons have often survived 
intact. 

The animals whose fossil remains 
have been unearthed in recent years 
were drowned in the lake. Their fossils 
are so finely detailed that even the out- 
lines of feathers, hair and skin can 
sometimes be seen. 

Comparable finds have only been un- 
earthed in brown coal deposits near 
Halle. In Britain. France and America 
palaeontologists have to be satisfied 
with finding a few bones and teeth dat- 
ing. bacV..l.o. the. same period. on a single 
site. 

Few inferences can be drawn from 
such meagre finds about the way of life 
of the 50-million-year-old forebears of 
today’s animals. 

Tile Messel fossils in contrast give ;i 
clear ami dctnilcd idea of the appear- 
ance and even behaviour or species long 
extinct. They arc particularly revealing 
on the development of mammals. 

Even in the Eocene period mammals 
were many and varied, but very few 
looked much like their present-day des- 
cendants. 

Horses, donkeys and zebras have 
adapted, as frugal ruminants and fast, 
long-distance runners, to life in the bare 
and barren steppes. 
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Laptictldlum tobleni, a predatory Insect eater. Its Jaw fa about 10 cm long. 

(i*hn|i*s li'Mth i'i ihe rornmiuiti published by Hessisches Landesmuseum Darmtiadl) 


The Messel mini-horse skipped 
through the undergrowth of the prime- 
val forest. One species grew to the size 
of a present-day cat, another to that of a 
German shepherd dog. 

Both lived on a diet of leaves and 
fruit. Their diet was revealed by traces 
of grape seeds and half-eaten laurel 
leaves in their fossilised stomachs. 

The bats that winged over the lake 
while the mini-horse skipped through 
the undergrowth were in contrast sur- 
prisingly “modern” in appearance. 

Hnssianvcteris differs little from 
present-day domestic varieties, such as 
the noctule and other narrow-winged 
bats. In some fos- 
sils you can even _ 

sec the skin that ^ 

spanned their -td/t ' 

wings, >■— ‘-running • 
front their mil and /fCTTT 

spindly legs to their 1* i iY 

arms and long ring- * 

ers. Hassianycteris, _ 

with its long, nor- 

row wings, could Leptlclldlum n asm 
probobly fly fasl '" 9 'or lta prey, 
and high, whereas I’alacochirnptcryx. 
with its short, wide wings, fluttered 
slowly through the treetops. These 50- 
mlllion-year-old bats lived on a diet 
little different from that of their pres- 
ent-day peers. Their stomachs have 
been found to contain remnants of 
moths and other insects. 

The bats’ forebears probably learned 
how to hunt insects in flight at a lime 
when dinosaurs still stomped round the 
jungle. 

Bats are an age-old and extremely 
successful species of mammal of which 
about 800 varieties arc known to exist 
on all continents (except the Antarctic). 

Others are less cosmopolitan. So pal- 
aeontologists were most surprised lo 
find the fossil of an ant-eater, Eurotam-' 
andua, in Messel. Like its present-day 
Latin American descendants, it had 
powerful from legs with long claws and 
an elongated, toothless snout. 

The ant-eater uses its claws to tear 
holes in termite and am hills and licks 
up the insects with its long and sticky 
tongue. 

The surroundings of the 50-million- 
year-old lake there were a particularly 
happy hunting ground for the am-catcr. 
The shale includes fossils of female ants 
up to six centimetres long with a wing- 
span of up to 1 5 centimetres. 

How did the ant-eater, hitherto 
known only to exist in South America, 
find its way to Europe? Via Africa or 
via North America? 

In the Eocene period there was a land 
link between Europe and North Ameri- 
ca via which many animals, probably in- 


cluding relatives of the mini-hor* 
found their way to Europe. 

Yet although many fossils of mj ni . 
horses have been found in North Amer- 
ica not one fossilised bone of an ant-ej. 
ter has been found either in North Am- 
erica or in Africa. 

Thai doesn’t rule out the pussihili ft 
of ant-eaters having lived in North Am- 
erica, says US scientist K. D. Rosen. 

Fossils mainly consist of teeth, which 
arc the hardest parts or the skeleton 
Ant-eaters have no teeth, so their liujj 
remains are only found at exceptional 
sites such ns Mcssel. 

Fossils round there have included 
both alien animals Irom other conti- 
nents and species that are now cxtiin- 
such as the insect-eater Lcpirciidum 
iiusuiuin. 

Its elongated skull includes a flat pit 
in front of the eyes that mast have 
housed the powerful muscles ol a pro- 
boscis or trunk with which it prodded 
the forest floor for food. 

Its diet was not limited to insects. 
Fossil stomach contents have been 
found to include the bones of a small li- 
zard and another .small mammal, pow 
bly a mouse. 

Leptictidium must have 1 >cm nippy 
on its long back logs to catch rouniU 
such ns these. Lcgwisc its skeleton is 
reminiscent of u kangaroo, with ■’ 
fore paws and long back legs. 

But the shape of its foot joints t. 
weak anchoring of its hip bones in ft: 
vertebral column seem to rule out ft. 
marsupial hop, skip nnd jump. 

Wolfgang Maicr and his colleagues^ 
the Scnckenbcrg Research Institute. 
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Leptictidium nasutum, an Insect eater as It looked dash 
Ing for Its prey. 

’aliicochiropicryx. Frniikl'ml, Infer from these taels ilut 
i wings, fluttered l.cplRii<liuin must have mu on two Icp. 
eetops. These 50- leaning forward and keeping its balantt 
» lived on a diet with the aid of its long tail, 
that of their pres- That is a gait which has failed to sir 
ir stomachs have vive lomir own day and .nv. 
tain remnants of (.an tin (her surprises )■*.- cipoctcd 
:ts. from the shale pit? Wighni t vmt Knenig- 

s probably learned swnlil feels sure they ean. In a bunk* juM 
in flight at a lime published by the Hessisches Lundesmv 

stomped round the scum he lists the species of which fuss.’ 

have so far been discovered. ^ 

>ld and extremely Remains of 35 kinds of mammal 
mamma! of which found by this spring, he writes, wirtf# 5 

tre known to exist we know from other sites where lossib 
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'ith long claws and steadily unearthed new finds in recent 

ss snout. years, and there is nn reason why 

s its claws to tear should not continue to do so — P r,v 

am hills and licks vided the site is not landfilled, 
its long and sticky Dr Rciniuird Hcil, head of the palae- 
ontology department at the liessischc' 
of the 50-million- Landesmuseum. says: 
ivere o particularly “What has gone on in connection 
d for the am-catcr. the Messel shale pit is a typical confli £l 
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MEDICINE 


More allergy research is 
needed, doctors say 


Mner 0 taDt- 3 lmrigtr 


O ne German in four lias an allergy. 

More and more people are find- 
ing themselves allergic to a growing 
range of substances at a steadily earlier 
age. 

The allergy and asthma association, 
meeting in Bonn on the eve of the 
second German allergies conference, 
has called for a passbook to be issued 
to people who arc allergic to medi- 
cines. 

The conference was to deni with var- 
ious types of allergy-connected illness 
including skin and digestive tract com- 
plaints and breathing difficulties. 

The damage to the economy caused 
by allergies is said to defy quantifiable 
assessment, not least because doctors 
are largely in the dark. 

They have neither been able to ex- 
haustively research the many forms all- 
ergies take nor succeeded in developing 
adequate diagnostic procedures and 
methods of treatment. 

In a debate at the Beethovcnhalle in 
Bonn Professor Johannes Ring of Mu- 
nich was critical of fellow-medics. 

“The furthest we can be said to have 
got is that allergies are no longer dismis- 
sed as a fashionable complaint he said. 


'The medical profession has an enor- 
mous backlog to make good." 

It was clear as the Beeihovenhalle de- 
bate progressed that a growing number 
of allergy patients disappointed with 
conventional medical treatment arc 
seeking the advice of non-medical prac- 
titioners and naturopaths. 

The better-known allergies such as 
hay fever or allergic reactions to house- 
hold dust and cats or dogs have long 
ceased to be the problem. 

More and more holidaymakers find 
they arc allergic to sunlight while their 
doctors bnck home ponder whether 
cosmetics or shampoo, beetroot, blue- 
vein cheese or deep-frozen French-fri- 
ed potatoes are perhaps the problem. 

Doctors seem to be completely in the 
dark when it comes to allergic responses 
to progressive atmospheric, water and 
soil pollution. 

What is more, or so dermatologists 
infer front their patients’ skin tests, peo- 
ple are allergic to each other. 

Professors Johannes Ring and Ernst 
August Stcmmann agreed that the men- 
tal anguish parents cause children, boy- 
friends cause girlfriends, bosses cause 
staff (and. no doubt, vice-versa) could 
well trigger allergies. 

Realising that a patient's skin can be a 
telltale pointer to his mental state, doc- 
tors are paying greater attention to this 
aspect. 

Professor Ring, mentioning allergic 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp„ DM 24.80: 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.80: 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Europe /USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 



Smile, you’re on (sneeze), Candid Camera 


This attractive little creature exists best In nice, warm rooms with a temper- 
ature of between 20 and 30 degrees Celsius and humidity of between 70 and 
80 per cent. It flourishes best In late summer. It Is the house-dust mite, 
photographed here through an electron microscope. It causes much more 
hay fever than pollens. Even when it is out of season, Its excrement, which 
also causes hay fever, Is ever-present, burled in carpets and soft furniture. 
Vacuum cleaning doesn't help and a thorough cleaning gets at most 10 per 
cent of the mites. But there Is now hope for a newly developed chemical 
cleaner. ( piM " K i’r»Kun/.opi i 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


children who were the victims uf educa- 
tional mistakes by their parents, told 
parents: “Don’t try to work out 
your conflicts on your children’s 
skin." 

Free Democrat Wolfgang Mi sell- 
nick. patron of the Bonn gathering, is 
keen to gain a hearing for the roughly 
15 million Germans who suffer from 
allergies. 

He hopes to set up a parliamentary 
advisory council on allergies and said 
the l cdciiil government was planning lo 
invest DM 30m in allergy research. 

The Allergy and Asthma Association 
in Bonn listed its demands, which in- 
clude u statutory list of artificial ugcnls 
in food, detergents, vaccines, drugs anil 
preservatives. 

Chairs of allergology, it says, also 
badly need to lie endowed at German 
universities. 

Tinman Agihc 

(Kill net Swdi-An/cigcr, t'nliigiiv, 1 1 Muy l“87) 


Bookplates 

Continued from page 10 

collection of 60,000 bookplates, one of 
the most extensive collections in the 
world. 

This exhibition is made up of 450 
copper-plates, etchings, wood-cuts and 
clichees from this collection. 

The exhibition is entitled “People and 
books reflected by bookplates,” and in 
14 divisions shows the many aspects of 
people's relation lo books, not only as 
readers, owners, seekers after knowl- 
edge or dreamers, but as producers of 
books. 

There is one section that shows 
bookplates (and sometimes books) 
that in type, setting, priming and bind- 
ing reflected the influence of Guten- 
berg. 

The motives taken, up for bookplates 
were wide-ranging: from the book as a 
weapon to a play on words (liber-liber- 
tas), and erotic, diabolic, moral and fan- 
tastic subjects. 

The collection extends to large-size 
plates that could hardly be stuck in a 
book but which are designed for ex- 
change among collectors. 

Eo Pin men 

(Die Well. Bonn. 6 May 1987) 


Acupuncture: 
hay-fever hope 

A h (I per cent success rate has been 
reported in acupuncture treatment 
fur hay fever victims. 

Dr Martin Fischer, ol Heidelberg 
University Hospital's pain centre, whcio 
acupuncture has been practised lot five 

years, says Heatnwm should begin six 
eight weeks before the pollen season. 

Hay lever a lieet.s the mucous mcm- 
hrane.s of the upper respiratory pas- 
sages and the eyes. The atmospheric 
pollen count ol grass, decs and cereals 
is its eaii.se. 

Inhaling pollen irritates the mucous 
membrane, causing hay fever, asthma 
and even apnocn. or stoppage ol breath. 

May and June arc the danger months 
for Imy lever. 

Dr Fischer lists the benefits ol wliat is 
a classical Chinese treatment. ‘ Patients 
don’t need lo lake powerful drugs and 
they don’t suffer from side-effects.” 

Treatment is best begun six to eight 
weeks before the pollen season. Twelve 
sessions are usual. Dr Fischer says well 
over 60 per cent of patients treated in 
this way survive the pollen season with- 
out the telltale symptoms. 

Ahout half of them find they have no 
trouble with hay fever for two or three 
years. 

Dr Erich Rcbholz in Ebcrbnch re- 
ports similarly successful results at the 
Waldbrunn acupuncture centre, where 
treatment has been given for years. 

Acupuncture redresses the balance of 
the immuno-vegetative nervous system, 
which is off-balance among allergy vic- 
tims 

It relays to the brain and glands the 
nerve stimuli given by the acupuncture 
needles, triggering higher production of 
body substances that impede allergic re- 
sponses. 

The body thus treats itself, prompted 
to do so by the needle prick, as it 
were. 

It is too late for hay fever victims to 
give acupuncture a try this year. All they 
can do is dial the pollen emergency 
switchboard so they know when to slay 
indoors. 

Ingehorg B dnffein 

(Si uu garter Narhrichien. 4 May I ¥X7j 
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Why the 1987 Mother deserves every 
Mother’s Day praline she gets 
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The author, Lydia Str/ebniok, heads a 
women’.', discussion group in Sicghurg, 
south east of Cologne. She wrote this 
article for Kolner Sttuh-Anzeiger. 

G randma is not like she used to he. 

She is nut even like her own moth- 
er. Well. Ihut is the received wisdom 
these days. 

Today, grandma prefers to spend the 
winter months in Majorca instead of 
looking after her grandchildren. She has 
now seen that there is more to life than 
beaming babies. She has also seen that 
those beautiful little beaming babies are 
not as beautiful as they once were. 

The little ones today are used to 
handing oui a hit of hnckchm (modern 
methods of upbringing require that the 
entire personality be developed). They 
show an astonishing sophistical ion in 
their demands. Once upon a time, all a 
miffed child dared do was to make a 
vexed expression. 

So it grandma has changed, and the 
grandchildren loo. what about mother? 
There are indications that Mother 1987 
is indeed different from Mother 19211 
unci not the same ns Mother 1887. 

In this age of birth control, there is no 
mistaking the utter dedication «•! Moth- 
er 87 when she decides m have a baby 
— or several babies. 

-Accused men 
almost get 
booty back 

5aac6ruc{iei’3citung 



A public prosecutor has ordered 
some alleged stolen goods to be re- 
turned to four men who have been 
charged with having stolen them in the 
first place. 

The decision caused indignation at a 
welfare authority and the package con- 
taining the items was intercepted. 

The four men, all asylum seekers from 
Lebanon, face charges in the Lower Sax- 
on town of Vcrden of stealing various 
items valued at just under 2.50(1 marks. 
Conviction could mean deportation. 

They were freed on bail and allowed 
to return to the centre of Meltmann, 
which is in North Rhine-Westphalia and 
so out of the jurisdiction of the Verdun 
court. 

Meanwhile, the original owners of the 
goods could not be found and so the 
prosecutor and the police decided that 
they should be returned to the last 
known possessor — that is, the four ac- 
cused. The four maintain, in any case, 
that the goods have not been stolen. 

Irmgard Bicker, head of the Metl- 
mann social welfare office, thought the 
instruction outrageous. She contacted 
the local council and the parcel was 
stopped in transit. 

The prosecutor in Verden said that 
returning some of the items in dispute to 
the accused did not in any way preju- 
dice his case against them. 

(Saarbriiekirr Zcilung. 21 April 1987) 


Even an apparently common-or- 
garden activity such as breast-feeding 
becomes an major activity: aware moth- 
ers feed the baby with feelings of aware- 
ness. And they often do it in a group. 

They want the little ones to have it 
better, perhaps not in material things, 
but emotionally. They want a large dose 
of adult attentiveness and tenderness to 
foster a sense of human relations. 

ft is all n bit more complicated for 
mothers whose children are older but 
not yet old enough to have their own 
home and to have developed their own 
lifestyle. 

This group is numerically the biggest 
not only because it comes from the ba- 
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hy-bulgc years, but also because matur- 
ity conies earlier. These days, 12 year 
olds decide themselves what sort of 
clothes they will wear. 

There is a mothers' song about early 
maturing children either wanting to 
move out of home as soon as they can 
(“I'm moving out. I can't stand it here 
any more") or not wanting to move out 
at all. 

In the latter case, it is the cleverer 
ones who see the advantage of hanging 
arouiul without paying anything to- 
wards the household costs long after 
they should hdvegone. Any demand for 
a small contribution is received as a lack 
of parental affection ("Other parents ar- 
en’t like that”). 

Mother 87 docs have problems. 
When her son who is doing national ser- 
vice comes home and throws his dirty 
washing at her feel, does she simply go 
ahead and wash it or protest and risk an 
urgiuncnt? She might win the argument 
but she might also suffer pangs of self- 
reproach because of it. 

Because mother — according to the 
widespread and most comfortable (for 
everyone except mother that is) line of 
thought — is there to do everything that 
makes the family happy, perform every 

T he bottom pinchers of Gottingen 
have moved in — and they’re all 
women. The five began their operation 
in the centre of the town’s pedestria- 
nised shopping zone. 

They hovered nervously, one with a 
camera. They laughed a little and geed 
each other on. So far, there has been no 
action. But here comes one, exactly the 
right type, a macho swagger and a not- 
to-be-meddled-with look in his eye. 

Camera ready. Kerstin grabs and 
pinches. The lens goes click. 

The man was not angry, but he didn't 
laugh cither. He was more perplexed. 
Kerstin said he looked at them “dum- 
bly". It was a reaction that most of the 
other men victims were to show that af- 
ternon as the Terrible Five blazed their 
trail of pinched bottoms. 

All the girls are members of a youth 
organisation called Falken (Falcons) 
which is running an investigation into 
the effects and causes of interference. 

Part of the project is to take the cam- 
paign to the men themselves. Viola says 
that men should get to know what it is 
like to be pawed and pinched. 


deed necessary to the family — and do it 
all happily. 

Washing is only one of the many 
chores people like leaving to other peo- 
ple. The demands have increased and it 
is taken for granted quite as much as ev- 
er it was. Well, otherwise she wouldn't 
have had children, would she? 

Children gel used at an early age to 
the fact that mother does everything for 
them. And they don't change as they get 
older. In accordance with what child- 
raising experts and psychologists hear 
in torrents from parents, they have the 
desire for their children to grow up 
completely convinced that they are the 
most important in the world. 

That is the most important point not 
just for the mother but the most import- 
ant, full slop. Everything is geared so 
the child learns to handle the future. 
Defend yourself, is the message. They 
learn it quickly. 

In her efforts to be a good mother. 
Mother 87 looks to the right and to the 
left and sometimes even behind her to 
make sure she is fulfilling the current 
criteria for excellent motherhood. 

If she manages to retain her critical 
faculties, she must be surprised. It used 
to be said that mother and father were 
honoured and the children were eter- 
nally grateful for the parents and no one 
had loved them, was loving them and 
would love them like their uwn parents 
(“They want only the best for us"). 

4 But the reulity looked a little dilfer- 
"ent" Parchtiir love was actually low of 
self. It was all about preserving the ex- 
isting order of things, the economic se- 
curity of the parents who were growing 
older: and it also Intel a lot to do with 
things like the family farm or business. 

So is this selfless mother love nothing 
other than a fiction from ail old family 
album or a cheap novel? Does n child 
really love his parents? Or does he be- 
cause he has been taught that this Is his 
duty? Even after he has begun to realise 
that they have given him the gift of life? 
When he didn't want it? 

If It were so natural for children to 
love their parents, there would be no 
need for the Ten Commandments. 


The cheeky five 
move in 
for the pinch 

SBtcmcr 92achriditcn 


The investigators have put together a 
file listing the experiences of 150 wom- 
en between the ages of 14 and 20 : more 
than 60 per cent have at least once felt 
threatened by bodily contact. 

Brilta, 20, remembers: “1 was sitting 
at the back of this bus packed to the 
gunnels. Suddenly this bloke turned 
around and grabbed me on the leg. I 
couldn’t move away. I cried out and 
leapt to my feet because I really fell 
threatened." 

Most of the experiences were similar. 
None liked being stared at by strange 


But there she is. Mother 87, b cn jj P 
in several directions at once, taking 
eryihitig that is handed out and drivjr 
•hi in the silent hope that her e.xunin 1 
will turn out to be to the ;ul vantage, 
the child. It is a hope that deceives. 

Where childien and parents |j Vcif 
gel Iter in apparent harmony p, , Vft( 
survey suggests that this is the imijurii,. 
there is a degree of toleration require 
of the mother. It is far greater I h;i n 
eon kl demand fiom her own parent* 

Mother S7 has grown used io acc ’ 
ing uncritically the social, sexual aj 
other habits ol her children. When^. 
was a child, it took nil her reserves#' 
mental strength to contest anything uni 
her mother. 

The children ol the slaughter tut 
cannot understand. Its this, they lviii t 
just like their own grandma wliaacki. 
if she knows svhat is good for mothci 
that means to be available when needed 
and to step hack when not. 

No one gives the slightest thought 
about the stomach-, hack- and head- 
itches and even the depression Moihu 
87 gets. If the frustrations uf Mother!; 
can be treated in doctors su rgerifs it- 
em hi ng is all right. 

And on Mother’s Day. there isa/vss, 
a packet of pralines or a \\;iuiifui bou- 
quet of flowers. 

l.ytiitt Sir:>btimk 

| Kuliici Sl.iill-An/ri)!t'l. CnluKlic. '* 

Police duo meei 
crisis baby 
1 8 years later 

O ne day in June Pmo. tss»> Munieh 
policemen on patrol in a cartterr 
called to an enter ivncs in which siv.oin- 
an in tin advanced stale of pregnant) 
had been taken ill. 

They pm lici in the car and ilnw 
through the streets ol the city with Ila4 
ing light and wailing siieti. At the hu\f. 
(ill. it hoy was born by t 'aesaiian seeiiix 
l.ns\ December, the boy went to Mi 
nich police lieadquatteis to ny and tip 
the policemen and invite them in h 
I Slh birthday party. 

They were discovered — ami the V 
nicli chief of police invited hm|i mull- 
and son to meet ilicni at a •.iH.vja/fm 
lion in the headquarters. 

d|i« 

(NnrdwcM Zciiun^. Oldenburg, 2«i \|»n1 1‘>»' 

men. But being touched on the boo. • f 
the worst. Most fell "totally nggn*»«“ 
after things like being slapped nn tto 
bottom or stroked on the hair. 

But their anger was nut enough t - 1 
provoke them into taking retaliatory ac- 
tion or even to say anything. 

This Ibrm ol touching without 
lakes place most nlicn rn discos. saytV: 
Falken. I hey also report dial only aW 
minority of the respondents had m^- 
lasting friendships at discus 

The five Falken girls didn't maU a n ' 
long-lasting friendships in their button 1 
pinching campaign, eitliei . 

Hut they pinched <ml\ certain bP 1 ' 
of men, those who looked macho, wl’ 
looked like they ought touch up 1 
girl. 

And the girls gave an assurance ik 
they had no interest whatever in l - 
type of man. 

Now the results of their camp*# 
and the photographs have been prewn 1 
ed as an exhibition which will be shu*- 
in schools. 

Mntthuo ttminieri 

(linnur .Vh-IukIucii. 7 Mj) 1 *• 
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■ HORIZONS 

A full house for 
half Nelsons 
and dirty tricks 

S trangle him. d>> him in.” yelled a 
lady who will not see 50 again, sitt- 
ing in the fourth row. Beet glasses fly 
ihniugli the air from the back ol the 
calch-as-caich-can-wTesiling hall. 

There are theme ning gestures from 
everywhere, and a bar runs along the 
length ol' the hall. 

You could cut the air with a knife. 
There is not a seat sparc.Four hundred 
people have paid a lot to see dirty tricks. 

The grutn'n groaners used to wrestle 
at country fairs, but the country fair has 
joined the technical age. 

So now the big men grapple in nir- 
conditioned halls. In Dortmund. Dur- 
ban and London. Or in Bremen, one of 
Germany’s the catch-as-catch-can 
wrestling centres. 

The halls are full, Brutality is what 
people are looking for. There is a nos- 
talgia for it. 

When David the Goliath's shoulders 
are forced to the ground there is enor- 
mous excitement, just like at carnival 
time. 

Is this form of wrestling without too 
many rules a sport, show business, pri- 
mitive punch-up or what? It is all and 
none. The men know one another. They 
have wrestled each other so often they 
know what to expect. They even like 
each other up to a point, and that is an 
important factor. 

The euravan is parked on the parking 
lot outside, behind the hall. Wives nrc 
seldom near the ring. Children are an 
exception and the eiul-of-lhe-nionlh 
pay packet shows pay-packet how well 
or how badly they dealt with their oppo- 
nents. 

They arc an unusual collection of 
huge, powerful men, athletes of a sort 
w ho turn up together for every competi- 
tion. 

This does not include women ealch- 
UK-cstich-can wrestlers, of course. They 
are no longer taken seriously. 

With the men the nntlicr the clothing 
and the more exotic the name used in 
the ring, the better. 

The Irishmun Rasputin M’s haired re- 
_ calls Abbot Horge of Umberto Ecu's 
Middle Ages novel The Name of the 
Knxe. Colonel Brodey's rubber trunche- 
on recalls colonial policies of the British 
Empire, and it has become something of 
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Grunt’n groan and screaming women. 

a cull show when Indio Guayara takes 
the chain with the shrunken head in it 
from his neck. 

Hardly any of these heroes is less 
than 18U centimetres tall. Injuries are 
all pan of the job; broken ribs, elbows 
or bones in the feet, a lorn car lobe or a 
broken nose. And so on. The show must 
go on! 

Old master Osear Lago has become a 
legend. He completed his rounds in a 
fight although lie had a broken leg and 
in the end marched off to the hospital 
laughing. 

No-one can afford to get out of the 
business too early. They lutve to keep 
going on. They are like film stars: thcol- 
dcr they get the less important the date 
of birth. 


A smoked herring flies over the spec- 
tators' heads and hits ti passer-by 
on the forehead. A mackerel (wrapped 
up), a pollack (also wrapped) and a 
smoked eel are hurled into the howling 
crowd. 

A voice oil the microphone calls out: 
"Come on! Conic on! Come on!" 

This is neither a public slanging 
match nor another kind or circus, but 
"Aal-Jiirgeii" (Eel Jurgen) making his 
appearance at the first market criers’ 
competition in Karlsruhe. 

The Guild of Market Criers (or bark- 
ers), Intituled in Berlin in 1970. was 
making a guest appearance to an aston- 
ished Karlsruhe public. 

Fourteen of the 21 Guild members 
were there to extol the virtues of cheese 
and (lowers, fish and sausage. 

The public were called upon to vote 
for the crier who created the best im- 
pression. 

Aal-Jiirgen's keenest competitor was 
-Worst Herby" (Sausage Herby) from 
Oldenburg. He yelled: "And now a first- 
class salami and a garlic sausage — a ki- 
lo for just 20 marks." He shouted and 
hurled sausage titter sausage indiscrimi- 


(I’hultcllorsi Miilkr) 

And what happens when they can no 
longer step into the ring? Ivan Strogoff 
used to be one of the top wrestlers. He 
had a heart attack. So now he appears at 
small local festivals — as the strongest 
man in the world, of course. 

The public quickly looks for new her- 
oes. Spectators are mainly between 25 
and 55. Quite a few are women. Some of 
them clench their fists as they hold their 
arms high, and their blouses nearly 
break from the strain. 

The men who accompany them, 
usually far from frail, arc only also-rans 
on these evenings. The only thing that 
matters is inside the ring.. 

The important thing in this game is 
that all the approved ingredients arc 
there. A little blood does no harm. 


Eel man shows 
who has the 
loudest bark 

ninety into a plastic hag. He made com- 
pliments to curious housewives. 

Money was passed to him on his 
.stand anil he made faces as he pushed it 
away under his counter. 

He yelled oat: “Come tut. everything 
is cheap! Cheap! Cheap today!" 

Elmar Borgseltul/e. Guild chairman, 
said the idea was mainly to do a little 
advertising for Berlin. "We wanted to do 
something for the public image of the 
market crier or harkcr. whose history 
can he traced hack In the Middle Ages, 
(he times of the bards and troubadours." 

it's hard to image Min nesting as a 
market call or the Nihelttngenlieti as a 
mail-order house catalogue. 

Was it the heal or the temperament of 
the BaJcn people that accounted for the 
fact that only a few people turned up for 


Needless io say the beer bar dues a ro- 
aring trade. 

Alcohol releases inhibitions. A false 
move in the ring and the show can de- 
velop into a real punch-ii|>. That's what 
the people want. The hunter instinct is 
unleashed. In the LISA a grill is pul 
round the ring. Who is pi meeting 
whom? 

At ringside, people come into contact 
with their idols. This satisfies the crav- 
ing for heroes. Neither the cinema, vide- 
os or television can achieve this. 

A common comment is: you pay a 
third person to do physical harm to an- 
other. possibly to tlie extent of needing 
hospital attention. 

The catch-as-catch-can wrestling hall 
provides a kind of freedom. Dark anx- 
ieties. aggressions, desires and fantasies 
can have their fling. 

You can bnwl, laugh, cry, tremble and 
moan without feeling ridiculous. If you 
want to be offensive there is someone 
who will take you up. You just have to 
be loud and lough, tough above all 
things. 

Bremen sports psychologist Profes- 
sor Fritz Stem me said: “Aggression is 
like nn addiction. You need stronger 
fixes all the time." 

In the stands the spectators begin to 
fight. No catch-as-catch-can wrestler 
would deign to join in as a matter of 
professional conduct . Christ inn Stoll 

(Dciilschi't AllgcmiMiics S mini. n}>M all. 

I l.iinl'urg. I o Mjiv I'»h7) 

the event? it was not due to the barkers 
themselves, for Aal-Jiirgcn, Wursl-lier- 
by and company yelled, shouted and 
complained, extolling their goods so 
forcefully that even a vegetarian would 
have picked up a parcel of meat. 

Uoigschiilze .said the Karlsruhe au- 
thorities had been unsympathetic. They 
hud banned the sale of goods until the 
innrkct proper began. This, he said, 
meant the appropriate mood had not 
been generated. No other city had been 
so inhospitable. 

But those who did linn up had some 
fun. People left the market with rubber 
plants (healthy plants til healthy 
prices). Swiss cheeses, socks, dry sau- 
sage ui id fresh meat, convinced that 
they had never emne across such bar- 
gains before. 

The darling of the public and obvious 
competition victor was Aal-Jiirgen who 
won hft 6 votes as against 598 for Wnrsi- 
Hcrby. 

"Kase-SIgi’' selling cheeses and “Blu- 
nicn-Hunnes," selling flowers, were 
F both defeated. 

» lJ/HI 

f (Urt-niti Naehriclucn. 27 April lvS7j 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer s or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM107 cif abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller 


DAV-Verlagshaus 

Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadl 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (0 81 51) 3 91-0 
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